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THE GOLDEN BOWL. 


By the Author of * Dan's Treasure,” “ Clytie 
Cranbourne,” etc., ete. 


——— 

CHAPTER I, 

CARRIN CAREW. 
**Oh, love! oh, spirit of being, 
Oh, wonderful secret of breath, 
Sweeter than hearing or seeing, 
Sadder than sorrow or death. 
The love that comes to the palace, 
‘That comes to the cateneionn. 
The ever abundant chalice 
Brimming for rich and poor. 
The love that waits for the winning 
The love that is ever free, 
That was in the world’s beginning 
Is, and ever shall be,” 
Wuits Rost & Rep, 


“ Para, I wish you would tell me something about 
my mother, Was she like me ?” and the fair, girlish 
face leoks up with clear blue eyes to the countenance 
of the aged man by her side, 

“No, not now; another time, Carrie, another 
time,” and @ spasm of pain, one might almost call it 
ef fear, crosses his face, while with his hands he 
seems to ward off or drive away some phantom of 
terror that threatens him. 

The girl breathes a sigh of disappointment. It is 
not the first repulse of the kind she has had. She 
stands in some awe of her father, and yet the craving 
desire to pierce through the mystery that surrounc's 
the mother whom she has never scen, Las more than 
once tempted her to brave her father’s displeasure. 

They are an odd couple as they stand thus. 

Sir John Carew looks old a to be the grand- 
father of the girl by his side, ugh, despite the 
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differences of half a ceutury in their respective ages, 
they are singularly alike. 

The same low, broad forehead, the same straight 
brows, blue eyes, that in his case are dimmed with 
age, oo hers flash and sparkle with the lustre of 
youth. 

Carrie’s aquiline nose, small, proud mouth, and s 
chin that has too much beauty in its form to indicate 
much firmness of character, find their counterpart on 
a larger scale in her father. 

But his hair, which is still abundant, is silvery 
white, while hers is a beautiful yellow, soft and 
bright as unspun silk. 

They are both tall, one straight, round, and supple 
asa young poplar tree, the other bent like the aged 
oak in the forest, still grand and noble, yet marked 
for the woodman’s axe. 

An awkward silence falls upon them after the 
repulse to Carrie’s appeal, which is broken with 
relief to both by the appearance of a third person 
upon the scene. 

“Good morning, Miss Carew. How do you do, 
Sir John?” and Sir Philip Walsingham, booted and 
in riding “costume, comes forward on the stone 
terrace, upon which father and daughter have been 
walking, and cordially greets them. 

A slight flush of pleasure suffuses Carrie's face, ns 
her eye meets that of the young baronet, whilst Sir 
John, glad of any interruption to the painful train 
of thought in which his daughter’s question had 
thrown him, grasped the hand of his young neigh- 
bour with more thes usual warmth. 

‘“*T came to see ifI could porsuado the ladies to go 
for a ride this lovely morning,” said Sir Philip, after 
the first salutations were over, and with a questioning 
glance at Carrie. 

‘**T should like it very much,” said the young lady 
with a smile, * but I am afraid Hilda will be unable 
to go, she was eomplaining of a sick headache half 
an hour ago.” 

“ But you have no headache; a canter on the hills 
would do you a world of "08 

“© Yos,” and Carrie turned to her father, 





“Go, by all means,” he said, in reply to the un- 
spoken question. ‘‘ Got your habit on, and I will 
order Bessie; Chowen had better go with you too; 
they will be round before you are dressed.” 

“That I very much doubt,” was the retort. 
“Chowen will take twice as long in getting ready 
as Ishall,’’ and then Miss Carew went off to don 
her riding habit and make herself look irresistible, 
for was she not going for a ride with Philip, and 
alone; for of oourse the two grooms, Chowen and 
the young baronet’s man, would count for nothirg. 

The order about the horses was given, and then 
the two gentlemen stepped down from the terrace 
which flanks the western side of Clovelly Court inte 
the flower garden, where geranium and verbina 
tried to rival in colour, though they could not com- 
pete in perfume, with tho roses which were now 
beginning to droop. 

For some minutes the two men have been talking 
upon indifferent subjects; the great abundance of 
apples this year, the shortcomings of Sir John’s 
bailiff, and things of the kind, when Sir Philip, 
somewhat abruptly, said : 

“The Walsinghams and Carews were united some 
generations ago,”’ 

“Yes, your great grandfather married my grand- 
mother’s sister ; you will find our arms quartered with 
yours on one of the windows in your dining-room.” 

“Yes, I was looking at them this morning. Iam a 
sort of cousin a good many times removed, but if I 
can win Carrie’s consent, would you object to me us 
ason?’’ 

‘* No, there is no one to whom I would as willingly 

ive her as to you; but promise me one thing, 
Bnitip.” 

** Anything in my power.” 

“1+ is that your second son shall be named after 
me, that he shall inherit Clovelly Court, and all 
his mother’s fortune, and that an effort shall be 
made to revive my title in hia favour. I shall then 
cease to regret that my only child is a girl.” 

“Yes, I promise as far as it is in my power, but 
had you not better make your will to that effect?” 
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“T hate lawyers, though. perhaps you are right, 
but I will tal-with you bout if agaia, Don!f say 
anything to-day, but ehecr her up; poor chiftt, she 
is rather dull.” : 

Before Sir Philip could reply, Carrie came out of 
the glass door on to the terrace, looking so bright, 
that it wes impcssible go associate her with any 
idea of dullness. 

Her dark bluo habit fitted Ker round, pliant 
fizure tightly, and her high crowned hat left her 
fair hair glitteriug like gold in the sunlight. 

e was buttoning on her gloves, a tack of so 
much d fiiculty, that Sir Philip came forward to 
help her. 

Of course it was not eoquettry, Gloves will be 
obstinate sometimes, and even with Sir Philip’shelp 
Carrie had not succeeded in buttening them. In- 
dved, I question if Sir Philip’s help for the purpose 
was worth «uch; the temptation to kiss the fair 
wrist confided to his grasp was irresistible, aud his 
doing so made Carrie blush, though she did not 
snatch her hand away until a significant eongh 
made her leok up at the angry face of her consin. 

“I thought you were lying down, Hilda,’’ she 
observed, rather te cover ker ernbarrasament than be- 
cause it mattercd much to her what her cousin did. 
“Is your head any better ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, How do you do Sir Philip?” 

And the two shake hands, 

“The ’usses be at the door, if-you please, miss,” 
said the voice of Chowen, the greom, who had grown 
grey inthe service of the Ourews, “and Bessie be 
very ekitish ; hor’ve had tqgo much eorm and her’vo 
not heen rode of late.’’ 

“* Oh, we'll soon. take that ewt of her,” laughed 
Carrie, “Good-bye, paps, deap,”” with = kiss, “I 
almost wish you were g with ua,” she added, 
looking at his aged and onreworn: fen, tenderly, 
“Don’t you think @ ride in this bright, sunlight 


would ds. you. good 
‘Ne; Ym getting too offi for riding. Take care, 
of her, Philip,” andso saying, whether by accident 
or design, Oarrie ans& hi niece eonitt nog tell, bat he 
laced his, daughters hand in that of the, young 
benenal, and led the wag, they following te the 
great court where the horses were standing ready for 


being mounted, 

Hilda Kem, followed, Her heart was beating 
wildly, but gave. na outward or visiblesign of 
her anger snd mortification; on, the contrary, she 
smiled, wished them a plogsant ride, and ati length 
turned away and songht her, own room, in the pri- 
vacy of which sheeould eal her mind, andi weave 
er perfeet her plans, 

She is a tall, fine woman, of séme seven or eight 
and twenty, with black haip, black eyes, @ florid 
complexion, with an expression of selfishness, and 
sensuality about the mouth, which® her. moat faseir 
nating smiles often failed tohide. A widow, depen- 
dant ou the bounty of her uncle, Sir John Carew, she 
had ever since her residence. at Clovelly Court boen 
scheming and plotting to obtain possession of it, 

Little, indeed, did Carrie or her father think what 
a serpent. they had warmed at their hearth, or how 
she was only waiting for a favourable opportunity 
to turn and sting them to death, 

For, after the present owner and bis daughter, 
Hilda Kempsen was the next heir to Clovelly 
Court. 

Unconseions of the storm of passion. which her 
going aloe for aride with Sir Puhilip had raiged in 
her cousin’s heart, or of the awful possibilities of 
misery that wero before her, Carrie. rode along by 
her unacknowledged lover's side, a new sensation of 
eg and happiness filling her heart and irradiating 

er whole face. 

The sky looked blger and clearer than it had ever 
done before, tho fresh, keen ‘air invigorated her 
frame, the autumnal tints of the trecs gave a certain 
wealth and gorgeousness of colour to the scenery, 
always beautiful as that part of Devonshire is, and 
the undulating and richly cultivated hills rising jn 
gradual slopes onevery side from Clovelly, marked 
at that distant church. where earth and aky seemed 
to meet, the cliffs from whieh one could look out on 
the vast rolling Atiantie, 

Along shaded lanes, now partly leaf-strewn, the 
young couple at a good distaneo from their grooms, 
canter alcng. 

Bessie, tlie mare that carries Carrie, is more than 
frisky, even under so good a horsewoman she is well 
nigh unmanageable. 

““We will teach her better,” laughed the girl, 
*‘ now for a race,”’ and the two set off at suck a pace, 
that for the next mile or two, anything like con- 
versation was impossible. 

By that time Bessiehad become more manageable, 
and the two rode along side by side, 

It was a great temptation to Sir Philip to tell 
Carrie of his love, and of her father’s consent to his 
suit, but Sir John’s request seemed to tie his tongue 
for that day at least, and he could only look the 
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words he was forbidden for the time to express, and 
throw a tefderness in their broken conversation, 
which she was by no means slowto feel. ; 

"Pho old; old story, that was téld when thé world 
was. young, and has come down without even the 
bloom being brushed from. it, to the: present hour, 
A spell, the strongest in the universe; and it was 
upon Oarrie ard Philip now as they rodo through 
the shady lanes, telling them of nothing but joy 
and happiness and bliss, making them blind to the 
fact that great shadows all great images attend, and 
their present joy would form but a deeper contrast 
to their future misery. 

They have reached the church which is fully five 
miles distant from Clovelly Court, when Sir Philip 

ropeses that they shall dismount and stroll skeut 
lor a few minutes, so the grooms are left in charge 
ofthe horses, and the two young -peoplo wali inte 
the churchyard, and then, as they have dene many 
times befere, climb up the embattled tower to.look 
on the vast expanse of seg pnd land lying before 
thom. b 

But they have scen it all.many times before, anit 
though the beauty of nature ais creat, they look 
rather for it in eagh other's eyes, than in the Blue 


oky the green sea, and the varied hues of tree and 
ald, . 


In getiéng up, the 1 sp ahowe stairs for eens 
they need no guide Sir Pb no doubh 
dra wing 


as her thoughts latier 


she cag) Bevce 


: ‘whem no ohe¢an toll 
her anything, and yet, rer fathor musb have 
loved\very dearlyy whemefber the lagjse of so many 
years, the very mantigmof her name.dau affect him 
80 greatly, : 

Tie very impulse to eenfide in, somedne, to hear 
something about what «ll her lifehas heema mystery, 
and yé’-with regard to whigh- there bas pever been 
athonght or suspicion c&uwrong-doing, makes 
turn to Sir Philip, and. say: : 

“ You and your family baveliyed in thieneighbour- 
heod for many years ; do you remember, or have you 
éver heard anything-about my mother?” 

“ No, I never saw her;. your father couldtelf you 
more ebout her than I; I am only-five years older 
than yourself; Carrie,” 

Yes, I know; but-papa never will tell me any- 
thing, he alwsys puts me off till ano‘her timo—a 
more convenient séason—and my mother’s body is 
not in the church here with the resb of the family, 
a thing that surprises me, I should haye thougat 
pape would have brought ber here wherever she, had 

ied.’” 

* Yes, unloss she died at saa.’’ 

“Ah, I never thought of that ’’—with a shndder 
—‘‘ but then, why did he not aven.ereck a,taulat to 
her memory ?” 

“IT don’t know; but your father is peculiar, you 
know, Cariie, for instance, he requested me not to 
say something to you;to-day whigh I came on;pur+ 
pose to say, which Iscarcely know, how ta restayjn 
my tongue from utter‘ng.” 

Inyoluntarily the girl.glanced at him. 

Their eyes, mot, and aft-r, that, there was little 
mare te tell, 

One embrace, one rapturoys kiss, and then they 
turned almost, in silence to retrace their steps to 
where their horses and givoms. were standing, 
thoughtless and heedlegs that their servants might 
have seen them. 

“ A foin piece o’ news this will be for my Nan!” 
chnekled old Chowen to himself, as he rode back to 
the court after his young mistress, “There'll ke 
feasting and marriage bells, and a fair bride, and 
Mrs. Hilda will be sent to the right-about ; and the 
old days of the Carews will come back agsin, ani 
maybe I may live long enough to see it. Ibe but 
fifty-two, and the old waster be seventy odd, so 
there’s wany a long year afore I.” 

With which reflection, as soon as he rcturned, 
Chowen hurried into the servants’ hall, full of his 
news and surmises, little thinking of the great 
mischief and unutterable misery his idle tale. would 
be the cause of, 


CHAPTER If. 
MURDER, 


Ir was the evening of thesame day. Mrs, Kemp- 
son had shut herself up in her own rooms after 


Carrie and Sir Philip had gome for their ride, uw ci 
her continued ples of @ headache, though she «.s 
well enough to watch the return ef the young con}. 
throwgh- her venetien blind. - 

Then she had lain down again until Milly, he: 
maid, had come to ask if she were going to dices tur 
dinner, 

“Iz anybody going to dine here to-night 2” she 
inquired -carelessly,-feeling sure that if there-were 
any news, Milly, who was, somewhat cleyer in re- 
tailing the gossip of the servants’ hall, would bo 
well informed on the-subj-ct. 

“No, ma’am; Sir Philip seuldn’t stay to dinner. 
Springs, the footman, heard him say, ‘because he's 
get somebody to dine with him at Walsingham Hali,’ 
but I s’pose you know, ma’am, wo’re goirg to hava 
wedding here seon ? snyways Chowen says so, for! 
aaw Sir Philip and Miss Carrie kissing at the top u 
Wembury tower only this very morning!” 

“ You shouldn’t repeat such things,’’ said her mis- 
tress, sharply. “I daresay Chowen had taken ‘co 
mueli cider, and so saw double. Take out my purp!. 
dress for me, and don’t let such rubbish come. to Mi.s 
Warrie’s ears, or she will be very angry.””* 
Milly obeyed, but though silenced, shawas nt 
camyvinced ; j fronppast¢x perience when Hil:|, 
dem pson | ber, se was most affected by 
Lehe news which had been theesause of the anab, 0: 
-Something or ether liad never failed to ocedr coon 
after in uence. ' 

Sheewas a t bandmaiden, however, aud never 
seomed te resent hey mistress’s impatieace ani! 


had tem per. k ’ 
‘The purple) drese was. Inid out in readiness, t!o 
y black hair brushed and coiled and braid», 
asd whem the dinmer pl! 


4 thing ae manual, 
‘ | somaded, Hilde:@imnissod her maid and went dows 
the family 


ty. 
wl of her uncle and cousin, ths 
blue, and looking so brigs: 
| a & happy ‘aheart sank. Porhaps,.sit.r 
all, the seryant’ was .cerrect, and evenis. wero 
stealing amaich upon ler, 

a Johm, naturally tacitanm, was more than ustal!y 
silent. , 

Had not the dinner beem served 4 Ja Russe and 
the servints very atteptive, his absence of mini 
would have seriously affeeted tho comfors of the 
twe ladies. 

It was not, indeed, until the servants had witi- 
drawn that. Hilda askod : 

‘Had you a pleasaut rides this morning?” 

‘Yes, thanks you,” was the reply, with a warm 
blush. . = 

‘* Where did you go?” 

To Wembury.” 

“Ah! Uncle, you are not looking well, and yon 
have scarcely eaten any dinner,” oontivued Hills 
Kempson, with apparent solicitude; ‘have you « 
cold. Don’t you notice, Carrie, how pale your 
father is ?’’ . 

“I fam well enough, don’t bother sboat; me,” 
repted Sir John, testily. ‘I -wish ‘tou’ women 
would mind your own business—tell Garston to 
take the wine te my study—well, indecd!” and 
indignant at the suspicion of infirmity, Sir Jo: 
walked out ofthe room, with a step that seen 
firm enough for a man of thirty, leaving the tv 
ladies to cattheir dessert without his presence, 

‘Why did yon make such a remark, you knov 
how sonsitive he is about his health and appearance.” 
said Carrie, in a tene of vexation; “he will now 
shut himself up in his study the whole evening. 

“Tam sure-my remark was simple enough ; he 
does look unwell,” persisted Hilda. ‘If anyo:o 
toll me I was looking -pale.or.delicate, I sho.li 
think it was said outof kindness or sympathy, i. 
uncle is as sensitive abowt his looks’ as a wo.u.u 
who is getting passé is about her age. I have no 
patience with,such folly.” . 

“‘As I have patience, aud ceensideration, I ¢! ivk 
you might make an ¢ffort to exercise the s. 1) 
feelings,” returned Carrie, severely, as site rose {28 
her seat and walked out of the room. 

“ What puppets they are,’’ langhed Hilda Kem peer 
ina low tone, as sho glanced arouad the e}osciy 
curtained room suspiciously: then, assured that «ii 
was alone and unobserved, she took g small »)) «i 
from the bosom of her dress, and emptied its ¢.:- 
tents into the decanter almost full of port w 1°. 
Then she rose from the table and rang for t:c 
butler. 

“Sir John wished his w'n» to be taken to ‘iis 
study,” she said, pointing to the decanter, ass 
swept past him on her way to the drawing rou. 
leavixg the poisoned wine behjni. 

Tho drawing-reom was;empty, Carrie not having 
gone toit, and Hilda Kempson wandered abou: lise 
some unquiet spipit,. 

Firat at the piano; where she 
and then. found them jar and 
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played a.few, notes 
jimglo,, next to ber 
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funey work,‘bat she could notremain even for a few 
minutos, patiently, atthat. Next she went to poke 
toe fire, for the evenings were cold, and fires in the 
rooms had already been commenced. 

But this was soon over, and then she stood on 
the hearth rug, her hands loosely clasped together, 
her eyes fixed on the burning coals, and her mind 
torturing itself as te who might possibly drink that 
vine whieh she had been obliged to: leave in the 
yutler’s bands, 


Tf he should himself care to take a glass; if 
Carrie, going into her father’s study, should sip of 
the poisoned liquid, she having taken no wine with 
her dinher; “then suspicion, probably detection, 
world follow, and she gasped and Held her breath as 
gio thonght of the possible future. 


Once, while there was a chance, she thonght_she 
would retmet, she would go down to her uncle’s 
study, and with seaming elumsiness, upset. the 
decanter while she was talking to him. 

With this idea, she made a step towards the door, 
and then the reeellection of oll she had to. win, 
rather than what she had to lose, came over her 
wind and made her pause. 

loyelly Court and the vast estates belonging 
to it; the Clovelly, diamonds, some of the finest in 
{ingland ; and possibly, what she craved the most, Sir 
Philip Walsingham’s love, 

If the first two considerations had failed to tempt 
her, the third wae all pewerful. 

sir Philip Walsingham’s love! She would have 
perilled her soul and still more readily the lives of 
others to win it, and she tarned back, throwing 
away her last good impulse; let the consequences 
be what they would, she would abide by her last 
act. 

The entrance of one of the footmen with ter 
startled her. 

“ Where is Miss.Carew ?” she asked. 

“ She’s gone te her. room, ma’am, and said you 
would please to exeuse her,’’ 

“ Very well ; where is Sir.John =” 

“In his study, ma’am; he said he wasn’t to, be 
disturbed.” 

“ That. will,do.” 

And onge mere she. was left alone. 

She glanees:aronnd the drawing-room. It is one 
of the #waller reoms.in Clovelly Court, for all the 
state apartments, dining-room, reosption, drawing, 
and hall rooms are on the eouth side ef the Court, 
ard from their size-and magnificence are by no 
neans adapted for ordinary use, 

But the blue drawing room, as it is called in 
whick she,now sits, is gargeous enough in its hang- 
ings and furnitwre of blue and gold, and Hilds 
Kempsen, who has not.always enjoyed such sur- 
roundings, seenjs-te bug them to her, and luxuriate 
in their righneas and beauty, 

Shall she give all this up? Shall she not rather 
make it her-own abgolytely, and not.take it on 
5 fferanee as a dependant upen the bounty of 
o'ners = 

Yes, if that drug does but do its work, and if 
ber vacle’s papors are as she believes confused, and 
sacking the important documents that shall give 
his daughter a logal claim, .to Sis wealth, then 
Hilda Kempson will step in and sweep it all into 
her own wide-spre:d arme. 

How slowly time pasges! It was seven o’olock 
when they sat down to dinner; it is now barely 
nine, yet the two hours seem to have lengthened 
out beyond the space of years to this restless and 
guilty woman. ‘ 

Another Iong pause, in which she can. neither 
sew or read or play, and is afraid to think, and then 
the timepiece oa the mantel-shelf strikes. tho, haif 
hour, half-past nine, aud she can endtre the agony 
of suspense no longer, 

She must go to ker uncle’s study. If he is alive, 
she can frame some excuse—if not—and she shivers, 
£¢ can remove the traces of her guilt., 

A coward by nature, hating with a kind of 
supernatural terror every form of pain or death, 
she yet feels impelled by an impulse stronger than 
her own will, to go into the presence of her own 
handiwork and ascertain with her own eyes if it is 
complete, 

So absorbed is she, that she forgets to look at her 
own face in a gliss before she leaves the room or to 
notice how wild and haggard and scared is the ex- 
pression of her countenance, and thus hecdless she 
walks down the staircase and along tie corridor 
a to the room which Sir John Carew calla” his 
study, 

At the door she pauses, though she has come un- 
observed she believes, not noticing the female figure 
that at her approach hid itself behind an abutting 
pilaster of oxk, which in the dimly lighted stair- 
ca ea forded aigood retreat. 

Lue female anxious to escape observation, was 





dressed as though she, had been or was going ont of 
doors. 

3ut none. of this did Hilda Kempiou sce, She 
paused outside the study door, listening fora sound 
which did not reach her, 

Then she knocked at the door, but no answer 
came, and she repeated the summons with ‘the same 
result. 

Grown bold by impatience, she softly turned the 
handle of the door and wens in the room, closing it 
gently and carefully behind her. 

Whereupon: the figure in hiding slipped away 
from her pést of observation, and’ went o.f to join 
the lover who was waiting at the corner of the lane 
for her, 

Nervous as she was, the scene that mst Hilda 
Kempson’s eyes seemed to give her all the courage 
that the instincts of self-preservation required. 

There, at his writing-table, a sheet of papor half 
written over beforo him, sat lier uncle. 

The pen had not fallen from his lifeless grasp. 
His face was set, and looked like sculptured marble, 
asthe face of the aged dead sometimes sppear, but 
the eyes were, wide.open, and seemed to pierce Hilda 
Kempsoa with, their strong stare, as though they 
cried aloud for all tongues to echo, all ears to hear: 

* That is my murdezess!’’ 

At this supreme moment, the woman capable of so 
much evil, was undaunted. 

Accusing as the eyes of the dead were, they were 
glassy, there was no recognition in them, aud yet 
she would make sure that the foul poison hau done 
its work before she left him. 

“Unele!’’ she said; but there was no answer. 
“Uncle, can I get you anything, oan I do anything ?” 
Still the same stony silence, 

She dared not touch him, her nerve was not equal 
to that; he could not yet be cold, but if he were, 
she felt that the touch of his hand would never 
leave her again while she lived. 

But the tampered wine; there must be none of it 
left, and as she glances at the decanter, she sees it 
is more than half full, while the wine glass also 
contains some of the treacherous liquid. 

What can she do with it? She looks about, there 
is nothing but the ecoal-scuttle nearly full of coals. 

A pint of wine can scarcely be poured upon them 
without the fact being noticed, but she must risk it, 
the contents of the wine glass she flings behind the 
fire. she dare take nothing of it with her. 

The empty decanter and glass may look suspicious, 
but this carnot be helped, and fearful of being dis- 
covered ‘here, she turns to leave the reom. 

As she rexches the door, another thought’ occurs to 


er. 

What was her uncle writing when death so 
suddenly came upon him ? 

She must know, it may be important to her, but 
every instant she is getting moré and’ more afraid of 
that silent figure, and to avoid going to his side to 
read what ho has written, she reaches across the 
table to take it away. 

Is it real, or the effect of her own imagination ? 
The eyes of the dead ‘man move! She could swear it! 
A mad terror seizes her. She orushes the paper in 
her grasp, leaves the room, in her alarm not for- 
getting to shut the door after her, and hurries away 
to her own rooms. 

What has she done! she isa murderess! her uncle’s 
eyes follow her wherever she goes! Sleeping or 
waking they will always be before her; the eyes of 
the man who has given her a bome, and food and 
clothing, who has always treated her with kindness, 
and whom she has robbed of His. greatest gift to 
senti: nt creatures: his life, . 

The horror of her own died, the terror of ler own 
miadoings, and the awful eyes that seen vw haunt 
her, are too much for her overstrained, nerves, and 
scarcely is she able to throw herself full length upon 
a conch in her own boudoir, than she-falls off into a 
deat faint, still grasping in her hand the paper on 
whieh her uncle's last. words were traced. 


OHAPTER III 
“WHERE Is MX FATHER,” 


Tue lights in ber room were burning low, and the 
fire in the grate wag almost extinct, when Hilda 
Kempson opened her eyes from the swoon inte which 
she bad fallen, and with that deathly sensation of 
sickness that always accompanies a return to life and 
cousciousness, tried to realise under what conditions 
she liad fatlen into her present state. 

Not long was she in gathering all the terrible facts 
before her mental vision. 

Her uncle’s death-smitten face, the poisoned wine, 
his rolling eyes, the paper she had abstracted, her 
flight to lier own room, and thena blank ; all this 
came back with a vividness that was appalling; shie 
clenched ler hand to feel that ehe heM the paper 








safely, and the nails dug themselves into the delicate 
ilegh, the paper was gone, ber hand was empty! 

More than any quantity of cold water or pungeyt 
restoratives, the eayaciousness Of the loss or absence 
of this paper aroused her, 

She rose to her feet, looked wildly about, ani 
still suffering from the faintness that eppressed her, 
sank down ina sitting position on the floor, ier 
trembling limbs refusing to support hir weighy. 

Fearful that she should lose conaciousness again. 
for fainting fits were by no means uncommon wi:h 
her, she made an effort to cail far assistance, but her 
voice m‘serably failed. 

Jast as she was beginning to feel’ that the worhi 
was slipping from her grasp and she was going: off 
again into the land of darkness aud oblivion, tir 
door of the boudoir opened and Milly, hamming pro- 
vineial ditty, came in. 

A gasp and groan from the floor startled her, sli 
gave a frightened scream, and was turning to rub 
away wiren the voice of her mistress detained her. » 

* What's the matter, ma’am ; have you had oue uf 
them faints again’? Ishould nov feeb my life. was my 
own if I went off without any warning like that. Le: 
me give you some water and sponge your face over ; 
bless we, your lace is that tight as you can’t breathe.”’ 

And in a fewseconds the stay-lace was cut andi tie 
victim to her Own varity and unserapulous greed 
was seated in an arm chair, wrapped in her dreasing- 
gown and breathing freely. 

“I have lost a paper,” sho said, asshe watcher 
her maid pick up her recently divested clothes avi 
proceed to fold and arrange them. “See if you can 
find it for me ; it is all crumpled ap, but you need 
not cpsn it, and you shall bavea soveroign.” 

**)'ll look for it, ma’amj’’ and Milly turned away 
her head, it might have been from accident, or it wan 
just possible her face at that moment would scarcely 
have borne her mistress’s keea scrutiny. 

But no paper was to be found; sharply as Hilla 
Kempson watched the girl she could not even suspec: 
that she had come across the coveted paper, until 
when further search was useless and she felt anxious 
te Lealone, she ordered her to make up the fire and 
godown and ask the butler for some brandy, as she 
still felt sick and faint. 

Left'to herself, Hilda sat with*her hands olasped 
and her*brow contracted. ‘ 

What had become of that paper? What was there 
in it? [f she could only have read ite conten:s 
she would at least have kuown ‘what she had to 
fear, 

That the paper was important she had no donuts 
of, In the harried glance she had thrown upon it 
she remembered to have seen these words : 

** Caroline, my daughter, your mother.” 

No more had she read, Her intention’ was to de- 
stroy the document, and now it had passed out of 
her possession; and might appear at any momeut to 
confound her. i 

It is only fgir to her to say that she had not yet 
realised tho enormity of the awful crime she had 
committed in shortening her unele’s life. The con- 
viction of thie would come to her; at present her 
mind was in a whirl, 

“Bhould she become mistress of Clovelly Court?’ 

That was the question that propounded itself over 
and over again to her mind. 

One obstacle was cleared from her path, would it 
be equally possible to sweep away the rest, aud 
grasp the reins of power firmly in her hands. 

Thus thinkisg, remembering the figure sitting so 
silent in the study below, a violeut ‘trembling seiz-d 


her. 

Was he dead? Had shekilledhim? Would shoe 
be found out? She could not face those awful ques- 
tions.alone, Soon the alarm would be raised; and 
she felt that she should go mad if she were left alone 
without one reassuring eye to calm and give her 
courage, 

When Milly returned with the brandy for which 
she had been sent, she found her mistress shivering 
and trembling as though with a fit of ague. 

That some part of thie il!ness was assumed, the 
keen eyes of the maid detected at once, 

“T am so ill,’”’ gasped the young widow; “order 
a groom to ride off for Doctor Bristel at once,” 

“Why, ma’an, it’s ten o'clock, and Withbury be 
six good mile off; don’t you think you'll bo better 
inthe morning 2?” 

“ No, I don’t. How dare you dispute my orders. 
Am Ito die because a lazy groom who does 
nothing from morning to night, is too idle to ride a 
dozen miles? The manis your sweetheart, I sup- 
pose, or some rubbish of that kind.” 

“Sweetheart! As though I'd look at a groom.” 
returned Milly, with a toss of her pretty head, and 
she went off to obey the imperious cominand of ber 
mistress. 
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** J} bring them to their senses if I ever am mis- 
tress of Clovelly,” muttered Hilda Kempson, whom 
the slight protest had roused for the instant from 
ber nervousness. 

“*] must see Bristol,” she went on, speaking to 
herself. “ Besides, he ought to be on the spot. 
can trust him for his own sake as wellas mine, I 
hope the alarm will not be given until he comes.” 

And then, the woman, so careful of her own feel- 
ings, so reckless of those of others, relapsed into 
silence and occasional fits of shivering. 

Very interesting this woman looked as she thus 
eat before the fire, her abundant black hair loosened 
and falling over her pink dressing-gown ; rings 
sparkling on her white hands, the toes of her em- 
broidered slippers peeping from under her skirts 
towards the fire, the wax eandles ana softoned 
gleam of the firelight playing upon her, and within 
a distance that might be measured by yards, still sat, 
she alone knowing it, the lifeless form of her nearest 
kinsman and benefactor, who had surrounded her 
with all the wealth and luxury she was then enjoy- 
ing, and without whose kind care, if not affection, 
eho would have been homeless, wanting even her 
daily bread. 

How slowly the minutes drag. It is half-past eleven, 
beyond the usual hour for retiring for the night, 
but the groom has not returved, the doctor has not 
come, and not a sound of alarm regarding her uncle 
bas reached Hilda Kempson. 

But for the first time in ber life she is afraid to be 
alone, and she orders Milly to rewain in the same 
foom with her, giving asa reason her dread lest she 
may faint away again. 

The great clock above the principal gateway of 
the Court strikes the three quarters of an hour, 
fifteen minutes more and it will be midnight, whena 
strange sound of hurrying feet sounded along the 
usually muffied corridors, and the housekeeper, with- 
out the ceremony of knocking, opens Mrs, Kempson’s 
door and walks in. 

“ Oh, ma’am, you’ll havo to break it to her! Poor 
Miss Carrie, she’ll break her tender heart, she as 
wouldn’t hurt a worm. And the poor master; gone 
so sudden, like the snuff of a candle, and him cold 
and stiff Garston says he must bave been dead this 
two hours.” 

“Two hours !’’*exclaimed Milly, starting up from 
the half doze into which she had fallen ; “ where did 
he die?” 

‘* In his study, sitting at the table, looking so like 
life that twas not till Garston put his band on bim, 
when he got no answer, asking if he wouldu’t go to 
bed, that he found bow it was; poor old gentleman, 
he wasa good master, though a proud mau, and we'll 
never see the like of him again.” 

‘* Died in his study, before ten o’clock ”’ repeated 
Milly, as though conning a lesson; then she asked 
suddenly, “ What did he die of 2?” 

‘Lhe only answer that could be heard in reply to 
this question was a loud hysterical shriek, Hilda 
Kempson thinking fit at this stage of affairs to 
indulge in violent hysterics. 

“ There, that’s how she'll break it to Miss Carrio,” 
said Mrs, Winstay, the housekeeper, pointing to Hilda 
Kempson in disgust and turning to the door, then 
lifting ber bands in consternation she exclaimed : 
“Good lord, she is there,” 

She was rizht. Atthe door in her white dressing- 
gown, looking startled aud surprised, stood Caroline 
Carew. 

“‘ Mrs. Winstay, what is the meaning of this noise, 
what is the matter?’’ she asked, a trifle severely. 

“Mrs. Kempson’s ill, and the doctor’s sent for 
and——”’ then in evident fright she stopped. 

“ Aud what ?” inquired Carrie. 

“The master--Sir John ——~”’ 

“Yes. Why don’t you tellme? Where is my 
father? is he awake?” 

“Yes, miss—no, I mean—oh, what shall I say,’’ 
and poor Wiustay looked about in helpless terror. 

** The doctor, if you please, miss.’’ 1t was Garston 
the butler who spoke, and his face was white as 
though he had seen a ghost. 

“For whom has the doctor come ? Why don’t you 
answer me? you all sevm to have taken leave of your 
senses to-night,’’ said Carrie, not knowing whether 
to be frightened or angry. 

But at this, Milly came to the front. _“ Doctor 
Bristol was seut for by Mrs. Kempson, miss, but 
perhaps if he was to see the master first——”’ : 

“Where is my father?” demanded Oarrie. No 
ove dared answer her. 

Then she swept past them, saying, “I will go and 
seck him myself.” 

Garston ran after, and scarcely knowing what he 
did, caught her by the arm, saying: 

** Miss Carrie—Miss Carew, for heaven’s sake don’t 
go there—it is too late, you must not go.” 





But she turned upon him with a fierceness which 
only geutle natures are capable of when thoroughly 
roused, : 

* Don’t touch me,”’ she said, in such tones of com- 
mand, that he felt compelled to obey, and then she 
walked on towards the study, the frigutened servants 
following her. 


- (To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A pray which has produced a wide divergence of 
opinion among the critics of the daily papers, bas 
just been produced at this theatre. A much worse 
picce might well be taken as a welcome relief from 
the vulgar, Yankee, bowieknife, revolver, dog-drama 
Si Slocum, by the ** Kentucky Team,’ which Mr. 
Vining, himself the author of a book on the Art of 
Acting, has allowed to usurp the stége of his woll- 
reputed little theatre. To our thinking the new 
drama has great merit asa picture, and a true picture, 
of the exaggerated sentimentality and distorted 
views of the Irish people and Irish character with 
which Mr. Dion Boucicault has flooded the stage ; 
and as “turn about” is fair play, we welcome a 
work in which the monopoly of chivalry, generosity, 
and hospitality is not depicted as being the exclusive 
attribute of the Celt. 

Kathleen O’ Mara, the “ Queen of Connaught,” is 
an impersovation of the defects in moral perception 
which superstition, bigotry, a perverted sense of 
duty, and an ignorance of aught but the romantic 
traditions of the good old times of darkness, lawless- 
ness, and rapine may produce on a warm-hearted 
and imaginative girl. She hates and despises the 
English, and admires, or we misiake her grievously, 
drunkards, desperadocs, and even murderers, pro- 
vided their vices aro enlisted in the cause of ‘ould 
Ireland ” and her fancied wrongs. 

John Darlington, a liberal, rich, and honourable 
Englishman, has taken it into his head to become 
an Irish landowner, and has bought a large estate in 
Connemara, with the double view of improving and 
reclaiming it, and the benevolent purpose of elevating 
and improving its degraded and wretched “ pisantry.” 
How he is requited the drama tully diacloses, John 
Darlington falls in love with Kathleen O'Mara, 
utterly in ignorance of the perils of such a choice. 
Katbleen is somewhat curiously embarressed. In 
the first place she is betrothed-to a second cousin, 
Randall Dooneer, for whose thorough Irish virtues, 
exaggerated into flagrant vices, she has a large toler- 
ation. But she sees Randal Dooneer kissing a pretty 
peasant girl, Nannie Croghan, which Judas kiss her 
cousin follows up by getting rid of the confiding 
Nannie Croghan in the approved fashion of shoving 
her into a rapid river, and leaving her to drown. 
This, however, is unknown to Kathleen. She is not 
insensible of the high honour and courage of the 
young Englishman, and persuades herself that if she 
could ally herself to his riches she might restore the 
decayed family of O’ Mara to what she believes was 
their ancient position of renown and power, So re- 
jecting the tvo-gallant Randal, she marries John 
Darlington. 

Kathbleon’s father’s castle is the rendezvous of riot 
and turbulence, and s sanctuary for assassius, as John 
Darlington soon finds out. He, however, restores 
the old structure, and places his beloved Kathleen 
at the head of this curious establishment. We have 
not space to detail the scenes in which this state of 
facts is brought out. His wife roproaches him with 
not being Irish, that is with being coldhearted and 
Roglish. This fecling is fostered and intensified by 
Randal, who contemplates y6t another murder, that 
of Kexthleen’s husband, whereby he would kindly 
console her for her widewhood by taking John Dar- 
lington’s place and wealth. Of course there is an 
awful storm of indignation among the peasantry 
against the Englishman, not only for his Saxon blood, 
but for his forcing them into decent and cleanly habi- 
tations in place of the dilapidated pigsties they time 
out of mind had wallowed in. 

Then there is one Anthony Dunbeg, a jovial Irish- 
man, who has also committod a murder, who is 
“‘wanted’’ by the police. Rndal informs against 
him, but contrives to fix the dilationon John Dar- 
lington, by so informing the prisoner, just before his 
escape to the hills, where he now lurks with the 
a@uiable intention of assassinating his former bost, 





the Englishman. Everybody, more Hibernico, 
seems in the secret of the meditated murder, excep: 
John Darlington, whose own servant leads him to 
the spot appointed for his immolation. But here 
Kathleen O’ Mara’s love and respect for her husband 
are aroused. The excessive punishment, even sup- 
posing her husband was the betrayer, awakens her 
best feelings. Rushing through the darkness of a 
stormy night, she (Kathleen) arrives in the smug. 
glera’ cave in the wilds of Innishamoe, and rescues 
her husband from impending death. The scene in 
every detail is highly picturesque and intensely 
melodramatic. And here Miss Ada Cavendish, who 
had carried her audience through several trying situa- 
tions, culminated a brilliant success. er intense 
acting and electrifying speech brought down the 
house, ahd ensured the triumph of the ** Queen of 
Connaught.” We may note that Danbeg drops tho 
revolver at Darlington’s feet witha cry of remorso. 
The viliany of Randal is unmasked, and the rosur- 
rection of Nannie Croghan from her watery grave, as 
might be foreseen, fill up the measure of poeti: 
justice. 

The cliaracter of Kathleen O'Mara is a complex 
one, but Miss Ada Cavendish conquered its difficul- 
ties in every phase. Mr. Flocton’s Dunbeg also was 
a really fine performance, and Mr. J. A. Arnold was 
conventionally effective in the villain of the pieco. 
As to Mr. Henry Neville, he excited sympathy 
throughout as the high-minded, thoughtful, and 
courageous John Darlington. He has never acted 
with more quiet dignity and more forcible firmness. 
The “‘ Queen of Connaught” is a wholesome antidote 
to the blarney and buncombe of Hibernian seli- 
praise. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


Tus French-named theatre which is now occupied 
as ‘*a chapel of ease,” to the larger Thespian temple 
of the Gaiety, has added to the mirthful operatic 
extravaganza of “ Little Don Casar de Bazan,” « 
new-old drama by the same author, originally played 
at the Adelphi some years ago. Mr. J. H. Byron’s 
** Prompter’s Box,” though living in the memory of 
some, comes upon the general audience of the Opera 
Comique with all the freshness of a novelty. 
Originally played in four acts, it is now, and cer- 
tainly with advantage, compressed into three, which 
brings its few incidents closer and improves the 
general dash of the piece. 

Tho story runs thus: Ernest —— (Mr. 
J. H. Barnes) a young barrister of good family, 
falls in love with an actress, Miss Bristowe (Miss 
Litton), daughter of the prompter, Frank Bristowe 
(Mr. Maclean). Ernest’s father, shocked at such » 
mesalliance, proceeds to defeat what he considers the 
meroenary project of Miss Bristowe, by offering the 
lady a sum of money to relinquish son. She 
at first rejects the bribe indignantly; but finding 
her brother in peril from a fraud committed under 
great temptation, and fearing the effect on her o!d 
father’s reason in the event of the disgrace and ruin 
ot his darling son, she accepts it, and fulfils her 
promise. Ernest Glendinning goes to town, and 
thereafter b a ful stage writer, and Miss 
Bristowe arrives from the provinces. Here we are 
introduced to Miss Mountcashel (Miss Young), the 
reigning “star” at the Polygon Taeatre, who is in a 
towering passion at Miss Bristowe’s engagement for 
the leading part in the new play. Miss Mountcashel 
plans a stage revenge. She invites Mr. Gadsby, the 
principal actor in the new piece, to her house, and, 
working on his infirmity, makes him so helplessly 
intoxicated that he’s utterly inespable of appearing 
on the first night. But the young actress is rescued 
from this difficulty by the ready goodwill and tact 
of Mr. Fitzaltamont, for some years the leading 
tragedian at the Snaggleton Theatre, who, finding it 
impossible to rouse Gadsby from his stupor, possesses 
himeelf of his part, and plays the character, thus 
saving a postponement and the new actress's 
roputation. Miss Bristowe, however, falls into 
& despondent sickness, and her father despairs 
of her life, when a letter from Edward Bristowe 
to Ernest Glendinning, enclosing a cheque for 
the money paid to his sister by old Glendinning, 
explains to her lover the true secret of his rejection, 
and he rushes, full of ardour, to claim his self- 
denying first love. 

Mr. Byron is once again Fitzaltamont, the unaP- 
preciated tragedian, who talks cynicism, but acts 
in & most benevolent manner. The “ Prompter * 
Box,’”’ which precedes “ Little Don Owsar,” should 
make people go early. Miss Farren’s buoyancy, 
Miss Vaughan’s grace,and Mr, E. Terry’s broal 
farce are as mirth-provoking and admirable as ovor. 





A new play is in rehearsal at the Haymarket, for 
which Mr. George Honey is engaged. 
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THE MISER’S HEIR, 


CHAPTER XXII, 


The end is at band, the misty heat 

Of wrath and passion inflames the sight; 
Our hearts are hot, our pulses fleet, 

None can perceive or judge aright. 


‘‘Berore we proceed any further, Mr. Crook,” 
exclaimed Roger, starting up, excitedly approach- 
ing the mantel-shelf, and taking up bia favourite 
position, there leaning on one arm, and slightly 
lowering his handsome head; ‘‘ before we proceed 
any further, allow me to introduce you to my prin- 
cipal creditor, Mr, Mortlake, I stand indebted to 
Lim in the sum of five thousand pounds. Now if 
he will wait quietly the two years while I am fulfil- 
jing the conditions of my uncle’s will, I am sure the 
London tradespeople will do the same.” 

“he old lawyer turned in surprise to the million- 
aire, 

“ You, sir ?’’ he exclaimed, 

Mortlake bowed. 

“1,” he answered, with his ugly, nervous smile. 

“Then at least we are safe,’’ cried the little old 
lawyer, rubbing his hands. ~ A friend of the family, 
‘ainan whose riches are a proverb.” 

“‘ Unfortunately, sir,”’ began Mortlake. 

“‘ What,’ cried Ben Crook, “are you going to plead 
poverty? Come, come.” 

“ Alas,” said Mortlake, ‘‘ the cash I advanced was 
‘not mine; it belonged to a gentleman, who, with his 
family, is about to emigrate, and the five thousand 
pounds must be paid in by the thirtieth of this 
anonth,” 

Benjamin Crook whistled a long shrill whistle. 

“But bless my life,” he cried, “ you can advance 
‘the cash; we'll pay it. Roger will pay it when he 
comes into his fortune.’’ 

Hoodane met this with his cold, unnatural 
*6mile,” 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Crook, all my money is out 
Atinterest, now embarked in various speculations, 
I could not Jay my hands on » thousand pounds to 
save the life of my dearest friend.”..° © 

‘Then what in heaven’s.name do you propose 
doing?” demanded the old Jawyer, with more 
en than one would have supposed him capable 
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[THE ARRuST.] 


“The law must take its course,” answered 
Mortlake, and his deep set eyes gleamed with a 
cruel gleam. i 

““What.! young Roger must go to prison or pass 
through the Bankruptcy Court! .lfhe is engaged in 
earning his bread, he cannot go through all that 
trouble and annoyance. Nobody will employ a 
clerk who is going through that disgraceful 
process.” 

“I can do nothing,” answered Mortlake, shaking 
his head, “I am absolutely helpless.” 

“ You see,” said Crook, “ the will will be entered at 
Doctor’s Commons, and Roger’s fortune, if he spends 
the time in lawsuits and idicnegs, will revert to the 
Crown, for so the late squire has stated in a codicil, 
and Miss Thorncliffe yonder, she can’t touch hers 
until she is married ; thatis to prevent ber giving 
anything to her brother, so you sce the misery you 
will bring upon these young people.” 

“T shall not bring it,’’ answered Mortlake, “ it was 
a foolish debt to contract, Iam sorry, but the law 
must take ita course. If Mr. Roger died within the 
two years 1 might lose everything.” 

“ Not 80,” cried Ben Crook, eagerly, “I am sure 
his sister would then repay you,” 

**She might die also,’’ observed Mortlake, 
lookirg with a peculiar mixed glance at Ethel, ‘and 
then, as I understand the will, the whole property 
goes to the Crown.” 

“It is desperately awkward,’’ cried Ben Crook, 
biting his nails. The little old lawyer heartily 
wished to serve Roger, but be could not bring him- 
self to incur the risk of losing five thousand pounds, 
he was far too fond of money, and besides he was 
not mentioned in the will, save to the extent of a five- 
pound uote to purchase a mourning ring. 

“ Are these young folks to be ruined, sir ?’’ he asked 
passionately ; “done out of this fine, splendid for- 
tune?” 

**T cannot help it, sir,’”? answered Mr. Mortlake, 
with an assumption of calmness.” 

‘*¢ But surely your friend won’t press?” 

“ He desiresto emigrate, as I told you just now,” 
answered Mortlake ; “ he is a stranger to this gen- 
tleman and lady, and cannot be expected tochange 
all his plans in life for their benefit; and now I 
regret much, but it is necessary that 1 say adieu to 
my unwilling bost and hostess.” 

He glauced with eyes of fire towards Ethel as he 
spoke, f 

“Tam not only unwelcome here, but, alae! de- 
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tested, and all the efforts I have mado to please and 
serve, have failed- failed miserably; but I leave, 
wishing all possible good to Mr. Vhorncliffe and his 
beautiful sister!” 

** All possible good!’ echoed Ben Crook, “ And 
straightway go to work to make good impossible in 
Roger's case. I warn you, sir, that your conduct is 
open to suspicion—it looks like spite!” 

Mortlake only bowed, 

“*T trust my character is above a suspicion of that 
kind,” he said, witha smile, and left the room. 

That afternoon he and his luggago departed from 
Greywold, 

The conditions of the will left the old manor 
estate and the Yorkshire one also to the care of Ben 
Crook during the two years. 

All the servants were to be dismissed, save old 
Daniel and Miss Spinette, who were to keep the 
house in order agaiust the return of the young heir 
anil bis sister. 

Ben Crook was to pay them board wages. For a 
short space of time something like peace and comfort 
reigned at Greywold Manor. 

lt was such a relief to be free of Mortiake, that 
the brother and sister forgot how large his power 
was, 
This story, be it understood, dates back two years 
before the passing of the act which renders imprison- 
ment impossible. 

Ethel made her little preparations for retiring to 
the Devonshire boarding house, Roger wrote and 
obtained the situation of copying clerk to the London 
lawyers, at a salary of ove hundred per ennum, 

Benjamin Crook received written promises from 
all Roger's creditors (save one), to wait for payment 
until the expiration of the two years. 

Everything seemed to be going on pleasantly. It 
was the day before the one when the brother and 
sister were to leave the home of their childhood, It 
was a mild February afternoon. The crocuses were 
shooting their golden heads through the dark earth 
in the shrubbery paths, the faint twitter of a bird 
sounded now and anon from a leafless branch. 

Roger and Ethel strolled arm in arm through the 
coppice where they. had played as children, where 
each of them had loitered solitary during the dream- 
ing days of first youth and first love, where the old 
map, who now lay asleep in his grave in Greywold 
Church, had ofttimes walked with them, talking his 
odd talk, and admonishing tl:em in his strange 
fashion, 
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Here Roger had strolled with Juliette Iarcourt, 
and here Ethel had lingered listening to the pleasant 
voice of Harold. 

The same thoughts etrack both these young 
people. ’ 

Roger, looking at the joyless, patient, resigned 
face of hia sister Ethel, felt his heart smite him. 

Why was she so spiritless and quiet? Mad he 
pot he!ped to break her heart? 

Had he not stolen the rose of love from ber life- 
path, and planted an ugly, noisome weed ealted dis- 
trust in its place ? 

A good impulse eame over Roger. He would tell 
her all she should learn: that Harold was true as 
steel. 

The light should come back to her eye, and the 
colour to her cheek, and she should be reconciled to 
Harold, and wedding bells should peal forth joyously 
before the year was over. 

“Ethel,” he began, “do you really leve me, 
dear ?”’ 

“I love you!” she answered, with gemile. * You 
are my own dear, honourable Roger again now! Ah, 
that dreadful night when I doubted you! Do you 
know, Roger, om that night I fancied that Harold 
Harcourt had never been false, that you had played 
into the hands of that Mortlake and tne terrible man, 
Crainten. Now, of course, I know that I was mis- 
taken, You would never have played me so base a 
trick !” 

She sighed as she spoke. 

Roger felt his faee hot and then cold. His con- 
tage failed him. 

H oe could not run the risk of losing hissigter’s love 
and respect then. 

T hey seemed to be all he had to live for, 

“Wehave both been unfortunate,” he faltered. 
“Juliette must have heard everything, yes she has 
never sent word once that eheis sorry, and she knows 
that I love her !” 

He sighed, then went en again : 

**But now! have got rid of that fat, red-faced 
Parnell, I will not break my heart about another 
woman. It will be a strange life, Ethel, a life of 
labour for me, of privation, ef mean economies. I 
shall have no pleasures and no friends, but it will be 
a purer life, a more honest one!” he sighed. “I 
wish to be honest and true now,” he said. 

Ethel pressed his hand. 

“* Yon will be prosperous,”’ she said. “I hope, 
yes, | hope, some day you will marry Juliette Har- 
cont !’” 

Tle did not echo the wish, 

“She will find out, in that case," he thought, 
* whst a villain I have been.” 

Roger and Ethel went their separate ways, with- 
out the ove confessing, and the other forgiving, what 
stould have been confessed and forgiven. 


7 = * * * 


Roger took up his new life as a man does a new 
garinent; be was almost proud of hie labours, his 
fatigues, his privations, his economies; he wrete a 
neat hand, and was apt at figures, his memory was 
elear, and his conceptions quick, consequently he gave 
eatisfaction to his employers, all his fast friends he 
turned bis baek upon, he went to-no theatres, he gavo 
bO suppers or dinners, his dress was plain, he drank 
no champagne, and he smeked.no cigars. 

Ove morning he left his lodgings in good spirits 
and walked hastily towards a passing omnibus; for 
he was a little behind his time, 

It was a windy March morning in London, an old 
gentleman had his hat blown off, and Roger, agite, 
swift of foot, and keen of eye, pounced upon it and 
returned it to the loser, all at once that loser handed 
him @ paper, at the same time a claw-like band 
pressed his stioulder. 

‘“‘T arrest you at the suit of Charles Mortlake,” 
gaid the man. 

Roger almost staggered. Lately he had begun to 
hope that Mortlake had abandoned his pursuit of 
Ethel, aud would not actin the base and cruel 
manner which he had threatened, but now he saw 
before him all tie horrors of a law prosecution, with 
the misery and discomfort ef a prison; he felt the 
full bitterness of helplessness, for what could he do 
evon if any friend could be found generous enough 
to advance tie money, that very act would bring 
into question the matter of his succession to the 
fortune, for he was not to berrow five shillings under 
penalty of losing everything, and of course such a 
sum as five thousand pounds lent world have to be 
made public in some way, while, ce tainly, Mortlake 
would not spare him, for was it not his Object to 
prevent Roger's inheriting one shilling of the Grey- 
wold property ? 

Lhere seemed then nothing but despair for the 
Miser’s Heir. 





He covered his face with his hands and gave way 
to a paroxysm of grief. 

By this time the man with the claw-like hands 
had called acab. Roger was politely invited to enter. 
Then theman who had lost hia. hat followed, and 
the other man followed him. 

The cabrolled off. Roger éiffleat with his faco 
covered by his hands ; whem at length ho ventured to 
look up at his captors, he dtscovered that one bad 
Jewish physiognomy, with a beak-like nose, and 
small, slanting black eyes, while the second man was 
@ vulgar looking person, with @ red beard, gaudy 
waistcoat, and showy gilt chain. 

‘‘ Where are you taking me to?” he demanded.~ 

“To Newgate?” auswered the men with the 
beak nose. “ There yom will remain, Rex pect, und 
some of your rich friends fet 

He accompanied thin “aw ingolont 
grip. 

Roger asked no more 


He 
life of what, measured by 
looked like meaa : 
labour, and to eat the lab 
his old sins rose up like Dg > his re-' 
pentance had availed him ig}: he was to spend 
months and months penny mnt when he came 
out it could easily be prow pers jo had nat lived by 
work, and the Crown weukd gaine hie money and 
estate, 3 { 

He wrung his hands whem the éxb stopped at 
Newgate. He seemed even to have lost his pride 
and wonderful self-possession. 

Newgate, grim and black, loomed before his eyes, 

He descended from the cab, The men followed 
him closely. 

The bell was rung and the patty were admitted 
intoa paved yard. ; 

He glanced about him, high walls everywhere, and 
the tall, frowning, ghastly prison in front. There was 
much unlocking of doors, and then Roger was led dewn 
@ stone passage, a door opened and he found himeelf 
in a long room, filled- with men of all ages and con- 
ditions ; prisoners these all—debtors. 

Some had been brought there by their own extrava- 
gance, some by the faults of others, some, but a few, 
by sheer misfortune. A dingy look had nearly all 
these men, some were absolutely dirty, the room was 
large, but the atmosphere of the place was close and 
unwholesome. 

Many of the men were smoking, numbers were 
playing cards, the greater portion of them were 
drinking hot spirits and water. In short the whole 
place spoke of misery and vice and reckless despair. 

Roger sat down near one of the dirty tables, a man 
came and asked him what he would like for his 
dinner. 

* Nothing,” answered the Miser’s Heir, ficreely. @ 
never want to eat food again.” 

The man burst out into a loud laugh. 

“So many say when they come here first, but King 
Hunger masters ’em. I hope, gov’uor, as you have a 
lot in. your pocket, for them as say they won’t eat 
are in general the most eager for their food before 
they leave the place.” 

Roger answered this low impertinence only by a 
bitter sigh. He turned away from his tormentor, 
who soon left him to drive his hard bargains with 
other people, 

But Roger found that the man had spoken truth. 
He cat nothing, it is true, that day, and when be found 
the extravagant price which the harpies of the place 
wished to charge for a miserable bed, he preferred 
to sit. up all night, but when morning came it found 
him hungry, and he wag obliged to call the man who 
had insulted him the day beiore and ask for eoffee 
and bread and butter, 

He sat down to his frugal meal, and a feeling some- 
os like hope stole into his beart, he knew not 
w 


biseztrawagent notions, 


had beon content to 
hia hands ; but now 


y- 

At that moment a visitor was announced for Mr. 
Thorncliffe, and there entered the miserable room 
the tall, sombre Mortlake. He was handsomely 
dressed, as usual, his ring of diamonds glittered upon 
his forefinger, a pin of the same was in hig white 
eravat, his gloomy eyes rested on Roger, not with a 
look of triumph, but with a hard, cold, pitiless gleam. 
“ Well, Roger,” he said, shortly, 

‘And you have brought me to this p'ace of 
iniquity,” eried Roger, “net because you are in 
want of money, but wecause my sister will not- marry. 
you. 

“You see before you, Mr. Thorneliffe,” said 
Mortlake, seating himeclf by the'side of Roger, "a 
manu whois desperate, who would wade through seas 
ofhuman blood te gain the desire of his heart. Do 
not think, then, that theruin or misery of a simple 
squire like yourself, a fast young geutiéman, or one 


The idea of to Wits fate never 
entered his mind, , Mey waned wad to lead a Beger 


who has been fast, weighs one ounce with me. Ir i: 
useless to call mea rascal. I would do the dead)ies; 
deed that ever stained the annalsof humanity to 
make yoursister wed me.” 

“Andl pore Se what I gonld. I have done my 
best,’ replied r, deggaily. 

You must do mt be said Mortlake. “ You must 
induce gister to leave Devon, and to travel to 
Yorkshire to the old house on the Yatten estate, to 
whieh she {s-the heiress. Yoo must tell her thu 
Mr. Ben Crook, the executor, is g to take ap his 
abode there for the month of April, im order to recrui: 
his ; he. has invited you to meet ber 
only spare s week from work, 

ghted to see her; indeed, 

be no hdliday without her. 
Do this—write », and give it to me to post, 
claim. to this five thousa: 


pennda. oxy back to ik and i 

; your work and in- 
erit your ee Ratton in due time.” 

“And I map leave this place to-day?” asked 


; that 
bat that you shalt . 
that your h 


an; Ob, no, there mus: 

a ou must not seek out your 
most mageoificent r, and warn her away frou 
the suare whieh 2 have laid for her, You will re- 
main here exactly ond fortnight from this date; iv 
thet time I shall hav@done ali that I wish to do. | 
shal} Bethe husbamd’ of Ethel Thornoliffe. Law-- 
English law—eold and stern, and pitiless as it i:, 
cannot separate me from herthen. Pride of family 
will be a broken reed toleanon, Justice also wi ! 
be blindfold. She will see nothing but the man 
and his wife, the master and his slave, if yon will 
bave it so, for the law of England gives power wn. 
limited to. the husband. It is @ right good iaw ior 
him.” ; 

The lips were carled in a sardonic smile, the eyes 
blazed, the whole face, worn of late, seamed and 
ploughed up, as it were, into furrews by the great 
unreasoning passion which possessed him like a 
demon, appeared changed into something inhuman 
while he spoke, 

Roger looked at-him, and then glanced round the 
loathsome room, its half tipsy occupants, all the dirt 
and misery which is found in a debtors’ prison. 

“Look well to yourself,” continued Mortlake, ' 
speaking in a low, fierce whisper. “What h»;+ 
have you if I keep you shut up here another montii” 
Your other creditors will.soon hear of this, aud, we’! 
kuowing that they can get nothing, since I sha! 
prevent you from working, they will be eager to vent 
their spleen on you, and will keop you here, As soon 
as one arrests you another will prepare his writ. 
When English tradesmen aud tradeswomen are 
cheated of their money they fairly thirst for the life 
of the debtor, You will be imprisoned, perhaps for 
years. If you have no means of support you will bv 
compelled to.sell, first your jewels, next your clothcs. 
after that you must live on the prison diet, brea 
and water. When.you come out of jail all chances 
of inheriting Greywold and the five hundred thoi- 
sand pounds will have flown to the winds. Oa, you 
poor, miserable wretch !” 

Roger shuddered. , 

“ You must be Satan in disguise,’’ he said, ‘to 
come and tempt me in this hideous fashion. Ol, 
Ethel, my beautiful, gentle, loving sister |’ 

**She is all that,” observed Mortlake, grimly. 
“ That.is how it ie I am so,determiued to have her 
for my wife.” 

“Ob, you demon!’’ 

“Tam used to compliments, Squire Roger,”’ said 
Mortlake, ‘Now, do you write this letter and giv» 
it to me to post. If you write another letter contra- 
dicting the statements which you must make, I siiali 
know it, of course, because your fair sister will uo 
stir from her seaside retreat, and, in that case, I will 
be the death of you.’ 

He glared go wickedly down upon the unhsppy 
prisoner. as he spoke, that Roger shuddered. Somme 
thing of the courage and manhood seemed to havo 
passed out of the Miser’s Heir, since he had breatie i 
the tainted atmosphere of @ prison. 


“You cheated her once before without remorse.” 
continued the tempter, ‘ when the -stakes wére 
not 60 heavy; then you enly wanted loans to enable 
.you to dress, and dine, and drink, with the fastest set 
in this great city of Babylon? Now, there is on the 
one.side, wealth unlimited, honour, position, all that 
a human being needs or craves, and on the other sid’, 
a jail, dirt, hunger, disgrace, and afterwards a bleak 
and dreary poverty will stare you in the face for tle 
remainder .of: your: wasted life?) Ob; you ruins! 
spendthrift, you poor, degraded, miserable slave ?”’ 

“ You are a fiend to’'témpt methus,” gaid Rozer, 
hoarsely ; “ but how'am I to be liberated from this 
vile den?- I may remain here in misery after you 
have married Ethel ?” 
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“ What! the brother of my bride!” cried. Mort- 
lake, a pe his, hands together, and grinning a 
grin which made his. plain face hideous. “ Shall I 
leave bim iu priaen 2 Shall I not rather raise,nim 
higher than be can well raise, himself? .He must 
work out hia: two years’ time; but meanwhile I put 
him ina way to double his wealth, if, he desires it, 
and I will bring about a recopciliation with bis lady- 
love, the. black-eyed Harcourt I: know that is 
next.his.heart 2?” 

Roger, started to hig feet, then he sat down again. 

“ Go,” said he, “leave me here in my misery. I 
had better die than b2come such a villain ?”’ 

‘Become! Why youare one already! Did you 
not for the sake of getting money from me set your 
sister against that lover of hers? and bas she not 
pined and drooped ever since ?~ If a woman is dis- 
appointed in her first love it does not matter who she 
marries after if he has mozey.' Money isthe god of 
this world ‘after all, you know.” 

‘**T have been a rascal,’’ muttered Roger. 

‘A sad dog,’ answered Mortlake, with his cruel 
smile. 

‘* Well now, since the stake is so much higher, you 
will please me, will you not, you will write to sweet 
E:hel, Let medictate the letter, Pwill come at the 
endof afortnight and write you a full receipt for the 
£5,000, after that F can’t touch you again, you know. 
You wilt’ be free of me, and I will explain to your 
employers that I was abroad, and my agent dared to 
forge my wyame, and have you arrested.’ Come, I 
have managed more difficult business than this, 
Come, come,” and he shook the arm of Roger, who, 
moody and dogged, rested his kead on the table 
in the attitude of a nanghty schoolboy. 

“T wish, I was dead,” said Roger, 

“Wicked! Wicked!” cried Mortlake, in a very 
mockivg tone. “‘ Come,” and again he shook the 
arm of the Misor’s Heir, 


He knew he was going to. have things his own- 


way. 

At last with a bound wretched Roger sprang up. 

“Give me the pen and paper,” he said. ‘ Fate 
designed me for a rascal, or it would never have 
thrown you in my path.” 

Pen, ink, and paper were all prodnced by, Mortlake, 
and Reger wrote at his dictation a letter, every word 
of which was 4 terrible and wicked lie, Mortlake 
put the letter into an envelope, Roger directed and 
fastoned it, Mortlake took it and put a stamp on it. 
“Now, remember,” said. he, ‘if you write another 


letter warning her, if in short things go wrong, and |’ 


she does not become my wife after all, I shall leave 
you here in prison. I shall oppose you if you try to 
pass through the Court. I shal] pereecnte. you to the 
death. 1am rich and powerful, and I.cando it,” 

Roger clasped. big hands tightiy; ‘aud his lips 
quivered. ‘ 

* And it may not be my fault ?’’ he asked. 

Mortlake saw with satisfaction that he had quite 
cowed and frightened Roger, 

“If you keep quiet,” he said, “all will go well. 
All must go weil with such a letter as that ia your 
sister's hands. Have patience, I can preach it now, 
for the gameis mine. Good morning, Roger.”’ 

Mortlake left the prison, his eyes glaring, his 
heart beating. ; 

The ietter he clutched tightly, convulsively, in 
his hand, 

Then he went to the nearest pillar-box and dropped 

it in. . 
A bright spring morning, Ethel walking on the 
stony beach of the warm south coast, with a young 
girl who is a boarder at the pleasant, quaint, littie 
old-fashioned house, where the will of her great 
unclo has placed her for the two years before she in- 
herite ber fortune. 

The quiet, the sea air, the society of simple-minded 
old ladies, and joyous, innocent young ones, which 
formed the company at Cliffe Cottage, had, up to 
this time, a soothing effect upon the mind and spirits 
of Ethel. 

Her health improved, and she looked brighter- 
eyed, and the bloom on her cheek increased in 
brightness aud loveliness. ‘ 

She wore still deep mourning for her uncle, and 
her graceful form showed to great advantage in the 
sombre garments. 

“Look!” cried Fanny Hope, her companien, 
“there comes the boy with a letter, I hope it is 
for me.” ‘ 

But it turned ont to be for Ethel Thorncliffe. Her 
eye sparkled when she saw Roger’s writing. 

_ So far as, we have said the quiet monotony of her 
life bad oply had @ good effect on Ethel, but the 
me was coming when youth and nature would have 
undergone their inevitable reaction, and the bright 
beauty would bave found the seaside boarding-house 
“dull,” that terrible word to the young. 





She tore open Roger’s letter, her cheek glowed, 


and her eyes sparkled as she read: 

**Oh, Fanny, Roger, my brother, has been invited 
by oursolicitor to the old. manor house, Yatten, in 
York, which is to be, mine some day, and he is to 
Stay there a fortnight. He invites me down to keep 
his house and survey my future home. How plea- 
sant to mect Roger, and hear some news from the 
outer world |” 

“© Who is married, who is buried, and who is born, 
I suppose?” said Fanny, “I wish I was coming with 

0 ” 


**T wish you were, but Mr. Crook is the host, and 
he is such a peculiar man, My house is his until I 
come into my.money. I heard, indeed, that ever 
anxious to make money, he was going to let it for 
the time, and toa most disagreeable person called 
Mortlake, but I am. glad that is not so.” 

“People might spoil the furniture,’ said Fanny, 
simply. ‘‘ People did when we let our house in 
London.” 

Ethel laughed. 

“Oh, I expect,’ she said, “the furniture is the 
most delightfal old rubbish in Christondom. I shall 
be obliged to furnish anew ewme day, then you shall 
come and see me, Fanny.’’ 

Two days after this, Ethel and her little Devon- 
shire maid, together with their luggage, were speed- 
ing on towards York, 

One word to the reader, Mortlake had not reckoned 
on the presence of Ethel’s maid! Was there hope 
for her in this? 

The journey from Dover to York is long, but 
Ethel and her maid Lisette felt neither fatigue nor 
weariness. 

It was brilliant, soft April weather, the trees and 
hedges:had donned their earliest green, the country 
looked beautiful all along the railway route from 
north to soutis 

Lisette talked incessantly, Ethel was so kind 
and gentle a mistress that the girl felt no restraint. 
She was young and a chatterbox. 

The evening shadows were deepening when the 
train ran {nto the little railway station of Pembray. 
The luggage and passengers were put out upon the 
little platform, very little luggage and very few 
passengers, 

One commercial traveller with samples and a 

leatherw bag, two market wonfen with poultry and 
egzs, Ethel and Lisette with neat travelling truuke 
and @ bath, 
A sherp-featured; long, thin lad oime forward, 
and pulled off his frowsy cap With an attempt at 
politeness, which sat awkwardly on this young 
Dorth-country man. 

“‘ You be for Yatten, most loike?”’ he inquired. 

** Yes,” answered Bthel. 

** Please walk on, ma’am.” 

Qutside was a somewhat awkward-looking trap, 
te which was harnessed a rough mountain pony. 

“Squire sent this for ye,’’ observed the lanky 
youth, 

He helped the young lady and het maid to take 
their seats, the luggage was to be sent after them 
that night. ‘Then the lad, whose name was Peter, 
climbed into his place and off rolled, or rather jolted, 
the trap over the stony road. 

It was a good six miles to Yatten from Pembray 
station, the country side was wild and hilly, but 
possessed many points of beauty. Here and there 
rich woods and coppices gave notice ef the proximity 
of some geutleman’s scat. ‘here were biuve hills 
and purple moors glowing in the evening rays. 

Bare hill sides and rocky passes there were like- 
wise. Soon the twilight fell, and still the trap 
jolted on in the gloom, but presently the moon rose 
from behind a fir wood, and her gilvery sheen at 
once converted the scene into a poem. Ethel was 
very much delighted with the country, 

“ Here we be,” cried Peter all at once, 

And the trap drew up under a high moss-grown 
wall, tall trees hung down their branches over it 
into the lane. 

There were etout old iron entrance gates, and 3 
quaint lodge, thatched, ivy grewn, aud picturesque. 

Peter whistled. 

An old woman came out into the moonbeams, and 
unlocked the gate, She wore a white cap, but Ebel 
could not see much of her face. 

The trap rolled along under the thick, arching 


| trees of the avenue, 


“Somehow there’s a chill about this place, Miss 
Ethel,’’ observed Lisette, 

Ethel laughed, but she had fancied the same. 

The trap jolted. on for a half mile or so, and then 
drew up in front of Yatten, a quaint eld house, ail 
gables aud mullions, with the date of its building 
on a stone tablet over the. porch, aud a weatier- 
cock on the high-pointed roof, 





Poter assisted the mistresa.and the maid to descew:i, 

The ha}l door was opened without any warning, 
and Ethel and Lisette ascended the broad stone steps. 
and entered a wide, handsome hall, carpeted with 
red. 

There were family pictures of the Marlowe 
family against the walls, the Marlowes to whom 
Yatten had belonged before old Martin bought it. 

There were crimson chairs; and couches. A fire 
burnt in the wide fireplace. 

** How careful,” cried Kthel, “ Butwhere is Mr. 
Crook? and above all, where is Roger ?” 

The hell door was slammed to and locked while 
she spoke, and there was something in the suiden 
sound which made Ethel start violently. 

The person who had slammed the door was a tall, 
bony, gauut-looking woman, with red hair, and very 
harsh features, 

She appeared to be about fifty. She wore a lon:, 
black dress, which appeared to getin her way us 
she walked, so clumsy were her movements, 

A white apron and lace cap had no effect jn soften- 
ing her aspect or imparting an air of domestic quict 
and respectability to her appearance, 

When she spoke it was still worse, @ shrill, piping 
voice, that seemed to pierce through one’s nerves 
like a sword, 

‘* Walk upstairs, miss, please,” she said, “upper's 
laid. The dining-room at Yatten is on the first 
floor where the drawing-room was, but it’s used now 
for taking meals, and the smaller room in the wes: 
tower has been, made into a pretty drawing-room for 
you, mies.” 

Ethel mounted the stairs and entered a room indi. 
cated by the woman, a long, oak-pannelled chamber, 
furnished in good but somewhat heavy taste. A 
great fire burnt in the wide grate, a tadle wan 
handsomely laid out with glass and siiver bouquets 
of flowers, and. snowy cloth. 

‘¢ Where is my brother ?” asked Ethel. 

“ He is ont at present,” replied the woman, with a 
grim smile, - 

“ And Mr, Crook ?” 

“ He isn’t expected till to-morrow.” 

Ethel glanced at the table, it was laid for three. 

“ Who ig here, then?”. she asked, with a sudden 
fear thrilling through her. 

“ Master and Mr. Holdfast,” 

** Who 2” asked Ethel. 

“Mr. Holdfast, he’s a clergyman.” 

Sorely puzzled, Ethel suffered the woman to con 
duct her and Lisette into a well furnished sleepin: 
apartment. Lisette opened the travelling bag, and 
then brashed and arranged the magnificent hair of 
her mistress. 

Ethel bathed her face, and put on white lace at 
her throat and wrists, and a gold brooch, then, still 
in ber plain travelling dress of black, she re-entered 
the room where supper was laid. A person wits 
standing with his back to the door as sie Came }:. 
but he turned round suddenly, rushed up to her and 
clasped her in his arms. 

She uttered a loud, long cry, for i¢ was the dark 
face of Mortlake which looked into her own. ; 

**Mine!” he exclaimed, with a terrible oath. 
** Mine, after all your coldness—your hated coldness 
and contempt. Listen, proud girl: I have hired this 
house of Ben Crook for acouple of years at a fabulous 
rent. The old lawyer chap thinks to hand you tho: 
hundreds extra, Lhave. filled. this house with my 
creatures—peoplein.my pay who would make no aco 
of cutting your white, throat, and laying you down 
in the woods for tie ravens to pluck-out your brigi:: 
eyes, if I teld them to doit. TLhat letter your bri ve 
brother wrote from prison at my suggestion, on m 
promising to excuse his'debt to me, ‘There is vot 
a woman in the house save you and your maid ; that 
creature in red curls aud ,white apron, who let yo: 
in, is a strong, unscrupulous mean, a returned 
convict, who got twenty years for beating out lis 
fatber’s brains, I havea Frenchman for cook; le 
has been ten years at the galleys, and I have two 
other friends, Now, marry we if you wish to live 
—marry me to-morrow by special licence, I have 
procured it, Holdfast,a drunken parson, who was 
suspended for ill conduct, and only resumed his 
gown last week, will tie us fast enough for a 
consideration of two thousand pounds, Marry me, 
or by ” here he swore a terrible oath, ‘‘1'}! 
murder you, aye, and in the most eruel way I cx 
find out, Your coldness has made a fiend of me,"’ 

Ethel trembled violently, 

“* Oruel,’’ she faltered. 

He interrupted her with an oath, 

“Marry me,’ he roared ous, ‘1 tell you I have 
become a very devil.’’ 

He seized a carving knife as he spoke, braudished 
it aloft, and then pointed it at Ethel’s throat. 

Life is sweet, how sweet Htiel had never known 
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until that moment. The screams of Lisette, who 
had been listening at the door, and now rushed in, 
only added to her misery. Thon she said in a low 
woice: ‘ 

“It is my fate.” 

** Hab! angel, you consent; to-morrow, then, rou 
‘will plight me your troth. Oh,I will pave your 
way with precious stones. I will give you gold like 
dross,” he went on raving ; “ but not one kiss will 
I press on that white hand till the law and the 
ehurch have made you mine. - I am honour itself, 
and you are helpless.” 

Atihat moment, a man with a shuffling gait and 
purple nose entered the room. He wore a clerical 
dress. This was Mr. Holdfast. He smirked at 
Etiel. 

+*Glad to see you, ma’am. Hope it’s all settled 
amicably. I have promise! to join your hands.” 

Actually, Ethel sat down to that strange meal. 
Tbe cooking and wines were excellent, ‘The atten- 
dance was not too perfect. Mortlake had said, and 
with truth, that all the people in the house were his 
treatures. “The guests were waited on by two ruf- 
tians who had each undergone a term of penal 
servitude. They were dressed, notwithstanding, in 
gaudy liveries. 

Lisette, simple country girl, reared among prim 
country ladies, in the first class at her Sunday school, 
ani brought up with a horror of the male sex, taught 
» by the good, simple ladies down ia Devon, was in 
terror when she heard that all the servants in the 
house were men, even the tall, bony, elderly person- 
age in the white cap and apron. 

She remained trembling in the chamber which 
communicated with the dining-room. 

Mortlake was as good as his word, he left Miss 
Thorncliffe quite unmolested. 

After dinner, she pleaded fatigne, and had per- 
mission to retire to her room, where she and Lisette 
shut themselves in for the night. 

They discovered that their window was guarded 
by iron bara, and escape was impossible. - 

The next day it was late before Ethel ventured 
out of her room in fear and trembling. 

Breakfast was laid, but though the tipsy chap- 
’ lain was ready to sit down with her, there was no 
Mortlake. 

‘*A gentleman called upon him last night,” ex- 
plained Holdfast, ‘‘ and he went out with him. He 
never returned, it is strange.” 

Ethel’s heart went up to heaven with a great sigh 
of thankfulness, she felt that she was delivered irom 
‘ber enemy. 

3 7 * * * 


It was a bright moonshine which glinted through 
the budding branches of the shrubberyat Greywold, 
and shimmered against the window bars of Spinette’s 
cbamber, 

The oid woman was awake. 

*Tcannot sleep to-night,” 
sesses me? I must rise and dress, and walk in the 
shrubbery. Iam as restless asa young, love-sick 
maiden, and 1 am long past seventy. 

Then she put on her clothes, wrapped herself from 
head to heels in a black cloak, and sallied forth into 
the shrubbery. 

She said to herself that she had never known an 
April night so warm. 

All at once she saw a figure under a linden tree, a 
man digging, digging, digging, as if for bis life. 

She crept on stealthily, and her black cloak hid 
her from his view. 

Old Spinette remained for some minutes rooted to 
the spot. 

When the moon rays fell on the man’s head and 
face, her eyes seemed to start from their sockets, 
and she sobbed in her excitement. 

Then noiselessly the old woman moved away in 
the direction of the village. 

Withio a quarter of an hour she had reached the 
country police-station and told them her story. 

‘*T have seen him, seon him with my own eyes to- 
night,’’ she cried, “* Robert Pole, who murdered Mr. 
Richard, and as I believe, the old squire also. He 
has dyed his red hair black, but it is he.” 

The men came along, hurrying old Spinette be- 
tween them, supported on their arms. 

She took them to the spot! 

The man was still there, but he was in the act of 
leaving! 

He carried an iron box ! 

The police rushed forward (there were four of 
them) and seized the man. 

They forced him down on his knees, and broke 
the box open! ; 

Ah! there were the diamonds and the gold coins 
of Miser Martin glittering in the moonlight, the dia- 
mond cross and ruby heart, which had been be- 


said she, “ what pos-« 





queathed to Ethel, the golden chains and golden 
pieces ! 

Wealth worth the ransom of a prince! 

“Robert Pole! Robert Pole! shrieked Spinetto, 
“you murdered Squire Thorncliffe and Master 
Richard!” 


Robert Pole, wiiom we have known under the 
name of Crainton, was tried for the murder of 
Squire TLorncliffe, found guilty and condemned to 
death! : 

Then he made his confession ! 

He was steeped in crime to the very lips! 

He and Mortlake were Canadians and half bro- 
thers, they were both clever and well educated. 

Mortlake had always been ambitious and indus- 
trious, and he bad amassed a great fortune. His 
wish to enter good society and to marry Ethel Thorn- 
cliffe made him willing to pay anything to his bro- 
ther not to betray that both were the sons of a 
tailor of Toronto. 

He dimly guessed kis brother to be the murderer 
of Richard Thornoliffe. 

Mad with love for Ethel, Mortlake became a mis- 
creant. Orainton was the gipsy who frightened 
Ethel inthe lane, and gave such strange advice to 
Esther Parnell and Roger. 

Crainton had conceived as violent a passion for 
Ethel as had his brother. He was always afraid of 
the recognition of old Spinette, and so had kept 
away from the Manor House. He murderéd the 
gentleman at the London hotel also; he murdered 
the squire, stole the jewels, and buried them. After- 
wards having learnt what his brother’s scheme was, 
he hastened to Yatten, invited his brother to walk 
with him in the wood, and then and there murdered 
him. He meaut to have returned and forced Ethel 
to marry him; but first he travelled back to Grey- 
wold to secure the buried: treasure, when he was 
caught. 

Ethel and Lisette were of course delivered, and 
the paid wretches, including the drunken: parson 
put into prison, Roger also wes liberated ; he con- 
fessed ail to his sister and was freely forgiven. 

Harold Harcourt, who had returned patiently and 
nobly to his work, was recalled by Ethel, and these 
lovers, 60 long separated by falsehoods, were made 
happy—they were married. 

The repentant Roger gave his sister away. He 
had to work out his two years before he could toych 
his fortune, The body of Mortlake was found in a 
wood, with a bullet through the heart. When his 
will was read it was discovered that this strange man 
had left all his vast wealth to Ethel Thorncliffe. The 
last we heard of Juliette Harcourt was that she and 
Roger were about to be married. The terrible trials 
which he has passed through have reformed therake, 
= made a wiser and better man of the Miser’s 

eir, 


THE END. 








DRUNKENNESS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 





No doubt we are all interested, both in mind and 
pocket, in this subject, and that it is a crying evil. 
There is no diminution of this crime, nor ever will 
be until it is regarded in its social aspect—that is, 
the conditions onder which it exists—pro and 


on. 

Well, every one knows that men get drank away 
from home, under the foolish rule of driuking on the 
premises, the said promises being the public- 
house. It isn't one glass that does it, but the 
t’other. 

But, while this is going on, where arethe women, 
the wives, and the children? So, comfortabiy we 
are told that the noisy children and dirty wives drive 
the man to the public-house. 

What! leave the poor soul, who as a rule does not 
get drunk—at Jeast, not at first, and this isa great 
point to know—to bear all the trouble alone, with 
six, or perhaps three or four more, children to keep 
in order, mend their clothes, look after their morals, 
and do a thousand things that only a mother can do, 
and the man do nothing but have his pleasures 
abroad, . . 

This is a common but a shameful practice—it’s 
where the sore begius, and ends in the destruction 
of the whole family. -Bvery one knows it, for who 
would trust a drunkard one penny ? 

Now, what is the remedy? I think we ought to 
legislate for the “ woman,” and give ber a chence of 
raling her hesband when he does wrong. 

A woman is not physically strong, but she exertea 
powerful moval strength, probably without knowing 





it—we all know the power of her tongue—man be 
comes speechless beside her. So he gcts out of the 
way, but 1’d stop this, for he has uo business to shirk 
a solemt: engagement he has entered into, Let him 
do as his betters—bear it. 

A law is required to prevent intoxicating liquors 
being drunk on the premises ; let the man, etc., pur- 
chase as much as he likes, but make him take it home 
and get dronk with his wife and family ; he won’: 
find any other place so easy to drink in, for the other 
man’s wife wouldn’t have two drunkards twice, | 
think, nor would there be so much opportunity for 
excess where there are two throats and only one 
pocket, two minds, two consciences established on 
different ideas of right and wrong. 








HIS EVIL GENIUS. 


—_—_>—___ 
CHAPTER XXXII, 


Bur some three or four days later a telegraphic 
despatch had aroused my parents up at three in the 
morning, urging some ove to come or be sent out to 
me immediately from home, fcr that I had for sou:e 
days been lying seriously, and was now dangeronsiv 
ill. They had, of course, started off by the earlies: 
train, travelling night and day. 

It was the English clergyman who had thus tel-- 
graphed for them. I had never known him person. 
ally, but he had seen me going in and out at tho 
De Lornies, I suppose, and, perhaps, noticed me at 
chureb. 

Anyhow, he had heard from a doctor, who, i: 
seems, had been called in by the landlady of inv 
lodgings, after, as he bad been given to understand, 
I had been lying for three or four days in a state of 
complete stupor, and having no one near me, or 2°- 
pearing to belong, or to take any interest in me, 
except two casual acquaintances in the rooms of one 
of whom I had been originally taken ill, and ha: 
passed the first night on the sofa upstairs—godless 
medical students, whom he hinted were by no meaus 
reputable or very desirable acquaintances, 

‘*T wish the parson wouldn’t ba quite so officions 
with his opinion, but would learn to mind his own 
business,’ I said. *‘* What is the fellow’s name °” i 
let slip. 

“Oh, Frank!” exclaimed my mother, as if quite 
horrified, “‘ do you mewn to say you can have been 
living more than four months: in a place and no: 
know the English clergyman’s name? Iam really 
afraid you must have become little better than an 
atheist and a heathen.” 

“ Well, that is coming it a little too strong, mother 
dear. I do not see that it can make much differen: : 
in my religious tenets, or duties, whether the pa:soi 
of the place be the Reverend Mr. Jones or tie 
Reverend Mr. Robinson. I suppose I never thoug!it 
of asking because I never cared to know. Iam not 
sure that I much care now, I dare say he may have 
been a very good fellow in his way, slightly addicted, 
as they are all of them often apt to be, to rath r 
illiberal opinions in regard to their neighbours, bu’, 
otherwise, harmless; though, as a rule, many of tie 
divines one meets with settled in foreign parts aru 
uncommon great fishes, I can tell you.” 

‘*Oh, pray do not, my dear boy, speak in that 
dreadfully profane way of things which are holy.”’ 

“ Do you consider parsons to be ‘ things,’ mother?” 
I asked, innocently ; but there I saw she was vexe!, 
sol changed the topic. * But did you then sev 
nothing of those two fellows, either the professor or 
Taraxacum, my friend De Lyons, I shouldsay? Did 
they never come to see after or give you any account 
of me? I wish, by the way, the former had remer- 
bered to return what he had borrowed of me,”’ | 
added, half to myself. 

‘* There was a strange-looking person in your room 
when we first arrived, but he was in a great state of 
excitement, quarrelling with the doctor who had be:n 
called into you, an excellent man, and, I have no 
doubt, very clever, as he could talk English with 
scarcely the least accent. There was a terrible battle 
going on over you, but your father very soon bowed 
the long-haired gentleman out of the door; and the 
doctor gave us an awful account of the ways and 
character of that dreadful man. Even before he told 
us I was suré he was a dreadful man by the very look 
of him. I rather think that he did attempt once or 
twice to come again, but we entirely declined to sce 
him. The other person you mention, Mr. Lyons, do 
you say his name was? came to ask very civilly 
whether he could in any way be useful to us; ani! 
now you allude to it, I remember that he did ask 
that the professor, by whom I suppose he meant that 
horrid man, might be allowed a private interview 
with you, if o»ly for a quarter of an hour, and be 
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said that it had to do with returning something very 
particular which he had borrowed of you. The idea 
of a private interview with anybody lying perfectly 
senseless as you were at the time, with but barel 
the signs of actual life in you! astrange idea, indeed. 
Your father would net hear of it, of course, though 
Mr. Lyons urged it, very persistently, and even wrote 
to the same effect, But we answered, begging to 
decline any sort of communication with that horrid 
perso, either on your part (which was out of the 
question) or on our own ; but that if there were any- 
thing of real value which he might have to return it 
might be sent by @ messenger ; but should it be only 
in the shape of a pecuniary obligation, and the least 
inconvenient, we should be most happy either to for- 
ward a receipt as if repaid, or leave it entircly to 
the gentleman’s owa time and convenience.”’ 

“‘Oh, mother!” I cried out, ‘‘ you didn’t know 
what you were doing. In consequence of that rash 
refusal, I shall never now probably get back that 
is, as long as L live, I shall never be the same man 
again, And here have I been accusing those poor 
fellows of dishonestly possessing themselves of one of 
wy principal qualities,’”’ 

“ Hush! my dear Frank,” said my mother, looking 
alarmei, “ you are over-exciting yourself; you must 
get back to your bed again at once; you aro still 
weak ascan be, Iehall not talk toyou any more, 
as you ate beginning again to ramble ; that will never 
do, you know,” 

““ Well just tell me, shortly, how you managed to 
bring uxe all this way down here, and then I will bea 
good boy, and not speak another word.’’ 

“ Well, let me eee, it must have been the Sunday 
morning after we arrived; I know.it was Sunday, for 
I was reading the second lesson of the day, when that 
oid Mr, Lyons—well, De Lyovs, then, it’s all tho 
swie—came knocking at the door, and begged very 
civil'y and humbly to know whether,"as we would 
not allow either him or his horrid friend to come in 
to seo you, I should mind letting him have a lock of 
your hair to keep for your sake. 

“ Your father was for refusing, and not giving in 
to such romantic foreign sentimental stuff, as he called 
it; but I thought, though rather ridiculous, yet still 
it showed a nice and affectionate feeling for you, and, 
es there could be no harm in it, I complied with the 
request ; and it was that very same afternoon, a little 
later, that a decided change came over you, and yoa 
seemed all at once to shake off the state of stupor 
you had been lying in, and to change from passive 
into a atate of active insensibility, 

“I mean, that you began to talk and shout and 
tumble yourself about ; but you never recognised us, 
but rambled and ran on incoherently sometimes for 
hours together; and so you continued, sometimes: 
worse and sometimes better, only quiet at times as if 
from sheer exhaustion, and thus recruiting your 
strength for a few days only to begin again. 

“ As soon as you could be moved, entire change of 
air and scene was recommended for you, and we set 
out, to bring you with us down southwards by ensy 
stages, stopping more or less time, according to the 
state you were in, or as we thought the physicians 
xt the various places seemed to understand your 
ome. 

“ At Prague, Vienna, Gratz, we stayed for many 
days, and there really began to hope that we saw 
some real amendment. While there we met an 
English family, who strongly recommended us to 
come on at once to Florence, to put you under the 
care of Dr. Zanzani, and they told us of two pre- 
cisely similar cases to your own which he had been 
entirely successful in, after all others had failed, and 
pronounced them hopeless. 

“So that, and some further inquiries which your 
father instituted, decided us to come on without 
more delay, Soon we came, accordingly, by Trieste, 
Venice, Padua, and from thence across the country, 
by Bologna, as fast as a veturino could bring us. 

‘* Anda most truly fortunate thing it has been 
for us thus to have mot those kind people, and heard 
of this doctor, who, if he % not quite, really ought 
to be, as he flatters himself, of Ewropean reputation, 
for within a very short time there certainly was a 
manifest change for the better. He reduced the 
violence of your delirium, though, I confess, at the 
same, I was sometimes alarmed at the way in which 
he also reduced your strength by frequent bleedin«s ; 
however, it shows he was right in his treatment, aod 
that he is indeed a very clever man, in spite of 
his being pompous and ridiculous in his manner.’’ 

“ Mother !” I said, when she had got me safe back 
again into bed, and made me—fancy a great, I was 
going te say hulking, though, at that time, lanky 
fellow of six feet odd—actually say my prayers out 
‘ond to her, just as—Heaven bless her, dear old 
mother!—I used to do when I was a little child,— 
“ Mother, dear,” I asked, ‘‘ what did I talk about” 
Whilst I was so bad and delirions ; did I seem tostick 
to any one particular subject ?’’ 








I longed, and yet almost dreaded to hear her 
answer. 

** Subject !’’ said my mother ; ‘oh, every sort of 
imaginable subject; wild nonsense, of course. There 
od deal, though, about a certain young 


She looked rather serious as she mentioned this; 
but patted the back of my hand very gently as ic 
lay outside the quilt. 

* Indeed that topic recurred so often that it rather 
distressed me, and your father still more so; but 
there, it is all over now, and we must wait till you 
got quite well again, and strong enough to be pro- 
perly scolded, you bad boy. Sometimes you evidently 
fancied that you were a boy back again at school, 
for you were constantly calling after that boy whom 
you always suspected of behaving so infamously to 
you. 

Lless my heart, how time does go! it really seems 
like only last year or so that you were at Eton, 
writing home those earnest, vehement letters about 
your enemy, Pauls, Smalls, Gorles—what was that 
wicked school-fellow’sname? I think that although 
you did not understand what we said to you, your 
ear must have taken in the sound of his name when 
your father happened to speak of him to me while 
sitting at your bedside, for it was curious that you 
oo have been specially affected by the memory of 

im. 
“The very day we had met him at the tablo 
d@’hote of the Hotel New York, where we were stay- 
ing before we moved into this private house, Mr. 
Gorles introduced himself, and thanked your father 
for the repayment of that moncy you had borrowed 
of him into his London bankers’, That reminds me 
that wé have never yet beard the particulars of that 
scrape, or how it could be that you should contract 
debt with: that young man of all people in the 
world. Your father said at the time that it seemed 
very odd, considering how much you have disliked, 
and have always since spoken of him, 

**But [ suppose that you have made it all up and 
are really great friends now ; atleast he scemed 
very fond of you, for upon my mentioning that you 
had been so bad that even all your hair had hid to 
be shaved off, he actually asked me to let him have 
@ piece, in remembrance of old times. Your father 
became very angry, and was quite rude to the poor 
little man, and said that among Germans such ro- 
mantic sentimentality was ridiculous enough; but 
for au KEnglishinan to make such a request was 
absolutely sickening. He looked rather disappointed, 
but he did ‘not seem to take offence.” 

“Oh, mother? is that, abominable little wretch 

here again to torment me?’’ Icried. “ Oh, for my 
sake, for all our sakes, keep him away from 
me!” 
Ifelt sura that he must have followed me down 
to carry out the advice of that awful party, and by 
tempting me to attack him get me thoroughly in his 
power. The very thought of him threw me back 
into a fearful state of excitement. 

‘But tell me truly, you surely did not let him 
have a single hair of my head? what have you done 
with it? For mercy’s sake, mother, have it all 
burnt, have it destroyed; kave it put out of the 
way !’’ and I rolled upon my pillow in an agony of 
helpless terror. I was very weak, you know, and 
had no control over my feelings. 

Dr. Zanzani came that.evening, expecting to find 
me twenty-four hours better than overnight, and 
had been talking about my getting out in a carriage 
next day. He took my mother into the next room, 
and through the open door I heard him giving her a 
good blowing up—poor dear old mother ! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THERE are few sensations of pleasure and real 
happiness in this life equal to those of recovering 
irom a severe illness. Every morning one rises, 
feeling day by day that one’s strength is increasing, 
and energies, ments] and physical, expanding; and 
then what an appetite one has, and how sweet and 
refreshing is one’s sleep! 

It is always delightful anywhere, even if you 
happen to’be in a place where there is nothing par- 
ticular todo with yourself; in the most charming, 
the most interesting, and one of the loveiiest spots 
in the world, the pleasure and gratification is cf 
course tenfold more delicious in proportion. 

The only sort of drawback to wy otherwise perfect 
happiness of that time was, that since I had hoard 
of the presence of my “ bete noire’? in Florence, I 
for some time felt a repugnance—a kind of timidity 
at first going out, lest I should meet him anywhere. 

All the time I despised myself for the feeling, and 
felt ashamed of being such a_ chicken-hearted 
coward; but the remembrance of why I was so, | 
having, as I had, you know, so unfortunately made 


over a great portion of my natural courage, did not 
conduce to my comfort; not to speak of the dire 
threats of that awful Being in relation to myself 
and Gorles, which had made a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon my mind, 

However, as the hair upon my head began to 
grow, and i became more presentable in appearance, 
and less like a singed skeleton, and my bodily 
strength daily increased, as Dr. Zanzani, to the great 
disturbance of my mamma’s notions of propriety 
declared, like Samson’s in proportion to my jocks, I 
struggled against my nervousness; and as we never 
happened to encounter the enemy anywhere in the 
streets or surrounding drives, the feeling gradualiy 
wore off, a 

After the first few days I broke myself of the habit 
of coming out of our front door to the carriage head 
first, and looking all up the street, aud then down 
the street, both ways; as we always used to do, 
don’t you remember, at Eton when we had gone 
through that absurd ceremony of “shirking”’ o 
muster into a shop ? 

I do not think as long as I live that I shall ever 
loso the memory of my intense enjoyment of those 
drives which my motier and I used to take every day 
after our early dinner. 

Ob, if I were oniy happily a poet in the power of 
language! which, as I have already told you, I am 
convinced I am so far as feelings go, which after all 
is the main vart of the business. 

I wish I could convey to you the beauties of thas 
jolly old ‘casini,’ with its long avenues, of its 
thickly-leaved trees hanging right over the drives, 
with the large circular square (well, what do you 
call it ?) place in the middle, where all the carriages 
full of the most exeruciatingly beautiful ladies 
draw up together to gossip; ani the loveliest flower 
girls come and smile at you, and stick the freshest 
flowers in your button-holes, and if you won't take 
them fling them at you, and never ask for and won't 
even take payment; that is until you are goiug to 
leave the place, when I believe they always happen 
to be in the way, and expect a napoleon or two as a 
parting compliment. 

But the beauty of the scenery is the real thing, 
after all: there is the race-course in the foreground, 
those lovely green meadows—though there were no 
races while we were there, not that I meant to men- 
tion them—but the view of the mountains beyond 
them, golden, purple, ultramarine, lapis lazuli, all 
mingled together, with an ceeasional dash of lake 
and rich orange, powdered over with huniireds of 
little white viilas, just like sugar plums as they 
glisten in the glorious sunset, 

Oh, that I could only find words and adjectives 
of ‘admiration in the superlative degree enough only 
to descri:® the loveliness of that always changing, 
always improving scenery! How our spirits (my 
dear mother’s and mine I mean, you know,) used 
silently to revel in those beauties with our eyes 
filled with tears, and our mouths full of ices, which 
other lovely maidens. used to bring roand among the 
carriages in large green cans. 

‘Then sometimes we would drive up to the over- 
hanging heights of ancient Fiesole, and what a scene 
then lay at our feet as wo gazed down upon the 
matchless Val d’Arno, in the centre of which lies 
spread that grand old city Florenca, with its quaint 
old towers, so grand and so irregular, clustering 
round the famous cupola of the Duomo. 

Every day a fresh drive in a different <irection, 
every day tresh views, from Pratolino, Bello Squarde, 
ll Miniato, Villa Salviati, and hundreds of other 
places whose names I have forgotten are to be enjoyed 
and impressed upon one’s foudest recollections for 
ever, 

You have seen Florence yourself, you say, and 
were disappointed. How long were youtheore? f 
know exactly—four days for Florence is, I believe, 
the allowance, and eight to do Rome. 

What with excursion trains and season tickets 
now-a-days, every Cockney may see all Italy, Malra, 
the Pyramids,and Jerusalem iu one month for twelve 
pounds tena head, commissionaire included; soap, 
bougies, aud more than two shirts washing a week 
charged extra, 

And these are the sort of gentry who, having run 
up for five bours with a return ticket from Leghora, 
and having perhaps heard or read something of the 
gay and beautiful Florence, have, I suppose, pictured 
to themselves a Place de la Concorde, or « flaunting 
Boulevarde, as at Paris ; or even shop windows and 
flaring gas lamps, like their own beloved Regent 
Street; and not finding it exactly to their own 
vulgar tastes or powers of appreciation, go home to 
writo articles for magazines and weekly periodicals, 
in which they take upon themselves to state that all 
former accounts of the beautiful city are exaggerated 





and beauties imaginary. 
I remember at the very time I am speaking of, 
one day taking up a number of a magazine, in 
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ch one of these fellows had favoured the public 

t: a description of Florentine society. 
seemed he had been invited to an evening re- 
contfon at his banker’s, on the strength of a let- 
of credit addressed to that worthy gentle- 
who, as I had happenéd to: know, with his 
respectable but rather limited financial trans- 
ions, used to combine a retail business in tea and 
ier groceries, besides being agent for Galignani’s 

waepapner, 

it was in the house of this most unexception- 
:*’e character that the lively contributor actually 
scribed, and I supposed believed, that he had been 
with the very creme de Ia creme of Floren- 


’ 


ihre ciety. 

Tne great point and special delight of that réunion 

med to have been that Mario, the celebrated tenor, 

s expected, but did not come, which unfortunate 
cyeumstence did not, however, prevent him 

u giving an exact description, on hearsay, of 
‘“gnor Mario’s private life, as well as his villa which 
ic had lately purchased, and which, I suppose, the 
writer had had an oppertunity of visiting, as may 

y other stranger, for a matter of half a scudo— 
t.o-and-twopence—presented to the porter. 

Veh! such scribbling idiots sicken me! Beautiful 
» dich in nature's gifts, Florence is even tenfold 
richer in art. 

You may stay there for months, and every day have 
something fresh to see, something new to enjoy and 
wonder at. 

In the very streets and large irrogular squares are 
to rescen the handiworks of the greatest artista the 
world has ever known, every doorway, every second 
pillar is a study; then turn inside their public 
builaings—in what other city in the world can you 

such glorious collections of pictures, whole rooms 
full of works, every single one of which would, if 
«-stributed, raise any collection it might find its way 
into to the highest rank. 

Where else inthe whole world can one see under 
o.e roof the finest works of antiquity—the Venus, 
the Faun, the Wrestlers ?—-and actually have to 
back against such treasures of att, that you may 
surfeit your eye with such pictures as the * Youth- 
fui St. John,” or the more charming “ Cardalino” 
of - Raffaelle, the ‘Madonna del Francesco” of 
Andrea del Sarto, or the charming *‘ Adoration ” of 
Correggio, 

I said surfeit, and surfeit ‘is the right word. There 
is too much to enjoy at once, one feels overwhelmed 
Ly it; and then to stand, as I did one day, and seo 
three gaping fellows, take one cast of their eyes 
r und the tribune, and then one, with Murray tucked 
up close under his arm, protlaim aloud, that ** the 
iremes are certsinly not half so stunning as those 
in the other shop; and new we have’ done the Pitti 
(which was, of course, what he meant by thit, to 
him probably most familiar term), and this place, 
1! izi, they call it, don’t they ? weshall only have 
tie Aewlemy, and ‘that church: upon the hill out- 
, te, the book says we must do, and by then it will 
bo pretty well dinner time.’’ 

{ would have paid a five-pound note to have 
knocked those wretches’ heads against the door-post ; 
but, as the custode happened to be there, and from 
my entire ignorance of the language, I may have 
foand & difficulty in explaining the awful provoca- 
tion, whieh, humbly-bred offiver as he was, I feel 
sure he would have appreciated and sympathised in 
if be could only have understood u:e ; so I so far re- 
strained myself as to rush off into the next apurt- 
nvont, where that glorious work of Albertinelli, 
whish, if, as you say, youhave been to Florence, you 
must of course renieniber uccupies, as it ought to do, 
tie central place of honour on the walls of the 
rcotn exclusively dedicated to the Tuscan school. 

Now’ that is a picture that every time I went to 
tle Ufligi I found myself again and again, and each 
time more attracted by. 

Vhere may bo many others of equal, or even 
higher, merit in that same collection; there are, I 
know, several which rank before it in the general 

estimation of the artistic, not tospeak of the gaping 
world; but as we stood for the twentieth time gazing 
at that ** Salutation,’ I felt, and I frightened the 
d-ar old mother out of her wits as I confessed to her 
thot I felé, that I should just like to roll myself 
betore it and howl, 
_ Ihave been conscious of the same profound fecling 
in the presence of other astounding works of art, but 
of that above all others. 

Oh, what would I give to get somo of those idiots 
of the pre-Raffaclite persuasion before that won: 
sirous picture; to hold them by the scruif of their 
necks and shake them till their eyes shoot out, and 
then make them kneel in the dust before it, and ery 

* Peccavimus.”” 

If, it were not for the picture’s sake, which 
Ii csven forbid I should ever injuro, I should lia to 
rub their noses against it, aud let them learn and 





confess the difference between that glorious specimen 
of cinque-cento art, which is what they pretend to 
have reproduced, and their own ridiculous caricatures, 
which they flatter themselves to be true fidelity of 
representation. 

Let them stand within a foot of that canvas, and 
they may then see every blade of grass, every daisy 
separately and distinctly delineated. Yes, they 
may distinguish the very texture of the garments, 
the difference between the threads of the old 
woman’s coarse petticoat and the woollen kerehief 
which is thrown over her sheulders—precisely what 
is found fault with in our works by the uneducated 
public; they will be ready to say, with a self- 
satisfied snigger, ‘Not a bit of it; how much of the 
principal figures can you sce or pretend to admire 
while close enough to distinguish these details ?’’ 

Step back, my friends, to where your eye can take 
in the whole composition, the old woman tenderly, 
reverentially, inclining forward towarcus the younger, 
so divinely beautiful, with her cxpression of modesty 
without embarrasment, ef eonsciousness without 
shame; has any painter, greater and more renowned 
though he may be for other works, ever excelled that 
one for expression, simplicity, and harmony of colour 
and sentiment ? 

But, now,as you look, where are the blades of 
grass, and variegated leaves of the verbage at their 
feet? Do the coarse threads or texture of the vest- 
ments eatch your eye, or for an instant distract your 
thoughts from the main beauty and holiness of the 
subject ? ; 

Out, I say, upon these wretehed pretenders, with 
their brick-dust complexioned staring lay figures, 
clothed in garments of brilliant purple or scarlet, 
with thick folds which look as if they were stiffened 
with tin or sheet iron, as they sit in orchards where 
the apple blossoms are, in proportion to the human 
figures, as big as cauliflowers, and while the trees 
themselves are the size of gooseberry bushes, and 
each blade of long grass stands up stiif like an aspa- 
ragus sprout. 

Which do you see first, when half across the room, 
the blossoms or the grass blades? certainly not the 
bn igk-dust coloured specimens of humanity—bah ! 


(Tobe Continued.) 








NIGHT WORKS, 


Bats live their active lives in the night, when 
sunlight comes they fly away to their holes, there to 
sleep until twilight comes again, when they resume 
the occupation of insect killing, The female bat 
has rather a hard time of it, as she is the nest and 
food of her young until they are themselves able to 


fly. 

"Often have I seen a female bat, with her young 
elinging to her breast, flying about in search of food, 
and the little ones were not so very small either; 
how else could they get along? 

The old ones make no nest; if they wanted to 
never 80 much, they could not, and the chances are 
that, from their wan‘ering habits, they spend the 
day in one place, and the next in another two or 
three miles distant, just as‘they happen to be when 
the day overtakes thom, and if they left their young 
behind them, their exact locality might be for- 

otten, 

° When the young ones are able to shift for them- 
selves, the mother’s life is easier, and, until winter 
comes to kill their insect food, sho lives luxuriously. 
Then, when all nature is prepared to put on the 
livery of winter, bats, instead of leaving the scenes 
where they have passed the pleasant days of summer, 
repair to their haunts in the-caves and walls, and 
hanging by the hind feet in little groups of five or 
six tegether, pass the dreary season in one unbroken 
sleep. 


RICHARD PEMBERTON; 
THE SELF-MADE JUDGE. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Avcusta arose at last from her bed of illness— 
arose the mere shadow of the beauteous woman she 
ha! been before. It was a most sorrowful con- 
valescence. As she sat in her easy chair, or move: 
languidly about the house, everything, every hour in 
the day, every minute in the hour, brought uv the 
inaze of her lost vabe and added fresh poignancy to 
h-r sharp sorrow. 

And then came dreams of the lost child. She 





dreamed of her almost’ every’ night, of her ‘being 
found, of hcr being restored to ber in some miraétlotrs 
manner, and again, most strange introversion, v1.6 
dreamed that her loss was ‘but a dream, and that'slie 
had.wakened up to clasp het living, loving child. 

And oh! the waking from such real dreains as 
those was like death! It was again to suffer all the 
sharp anguish of a new bereavement, and dreams and 
realities were so confused in het? brain that it was 
feared in the mental anarchy her reason would be 
dethroned. 

For along time after she had atisen from her bed 
she bad not noticed her dress, or that of her house- 
hold; but one day, when at unusually gay-coloured 
autumn dressing-gown was brought to her, she sud- 
denly shut ‘her eyes, turned away, and afterwards 
asked for black—black—nothing would suit her but 
black. She would heneeforth wear nothing but 
black, nor would she suffer any rember of her family 
to appreach her who was net elothed in mournir. 

Poor mother, she would have clothed the whole 
heavens and earth in mourning if she could have 
done so. 

Her friends and acquaintanees would have expos- 
tulated with Augusta on this poiat—they would have 
told her that this funeral array would but serve to 
keep her infant constantly in her mind. 

To “keep her infant constantly in her mind,”’ as if 
the image of ‘‘ sweet Maud” was ever absent for a 
moment. But Augusta was too unnerved to argue, 
or she would have said that these mournful shades 
suited her soul’s sorrow, and moreover it was her will 
that every honour should be paid to the memory of 
little Maud that would be accorded te the memory 
of a great man, or beautifal woman, gone in bis or 
her prime, 

The poor, sorrow-crushed mother did not say this, 
she did not event think it, she only felt it, and acted 
on it.” 

Richard Pemberton would not suffer her to be 
annoyed by any contradiction. 

‘* Bo it so,’’ he said; ** Let the whole house be 
closed to the outer world, if she wished it—if it 
would in the least degree serve to soothe that shat- 
tered, nervous system.’”’ 

He even saw that her wishes in that respect were 
executed, 

To the objections of his family he replied that he 
would well-know when the proper time eame to 
change all this. For the present his suffering wife 
must not be permitted to feel the least additional 
dis:urbance or irritation ; that her frail tottering life 
and reason must be most tenderly watched, sus- 
tained, and nursed back to firmness and health. He 
said it,and he crtished the mighty sorrow in his 
own heart, that he might better support her, 

The strong will that had once subjugated, now 
served to shield her from the very least of all out- 
ward disturbances, which in her weakened: state 
would have been rude shocks. Even his mother and 
father, who wished to approach their daughter with 
well-meant but injudicious efforts at cousolation, 
had .to give way before his will. 

During all this time Richard Pemberton was un- 
remitting in. his attention to the affairs of the 


‘country, and those who saw him, pale and haggard 


with stifled grief, said : 

“ He works too hard. Only see with what painful, 
anxious interest he engagesin the business-of the 
country,” 

They could not imagine—these ncople who'had no 
children, or who had a number of children—the long 
continued wasting, the sorrow, the aching void lefs 
by the loss of this little one. 

By very gradual degrees Augusta admitted. her 
family connections and friends to see hor. 

Thus time woreon. Richard Pemberton was »bout 
to take « voyage for the purpose of spending a year 
or two in travelling over the Exstern Continent. The 
fact was that to Augusta's first violent sorrow had 
suceeeded a melancholy so deep and settled, as to 
resist all the effortsof affection, and all the in- 
fluences of religion, and hér physicians, wearied out 
even perhaps with » case that was beyond their 
ken, had recommended total change of scene and 
occupation. Richard Pemberton had determined upon 
speuding two years in travelling. | 

Therefore he made everything ready for their 
voyage, and after secing his successor installed in 
otiice in the spring of the year, with Augusta, Letty, 
one maid and man servant, they departed. 

It was all very well; they spent some time profit- 
ably, gained some knowledge and experience, not 
otherwise to be obtained, saw the cities of the old 
world, with their monuments of antiquity ard ¢hefs- 
d’ceuvre of art—that was all, When did even travel, 
change of scene or excitement, cure that sorrow that 
religion had only soothed? No—all these new scenes, 
new objects of interest, new emotions, thouchts and 
ideas, only ployed upon the surface of their gtief— 
did not g-t beneath is to expel it. 
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‘They returned home at the end of eighteen months, | the performance of their duty, yet with all the zoal 


¢t» meet a great political party 
chard Pemberton’s presence. The affairs of state 

iad not gone well by any means in the interval fi 

by his successor, So Augusta lost him. Not but 

that they lived together in ths greatest harmony at 

liichard Pemberton’s ‘town house, 

But the man ia whese Titan brain was embatked 
the destinies of amvendangered commonwealth, had 
.o time now to step to wipe away a woman's Sears, 
o: sympathise with a woman's sorrows, He wasever 
hurrying te and fre, or closeted in couneil withkgravé 
p liticlen i _— — = ond | 
the most or the Augusta 
» 1s to press Iker bend Or kites her forchent at i 
ond say . “Al wish yom hadwome abs =i 
jeet of o@ ‘my iove, you need such an dbapest 
in hfe very mach,” or something of thewort. YebWhed 
father had by me means forgotten his child—his ome 
lone and lost baby. : 

No—many a pendtive hour was given to 


of * sweet Maud,” many an hour when di t 


along in some cee or from the ag ta 
his mind he might have been supposed to be deep 4 
some poli problem, when his mind : filled 
with the imago ofa laughing infant—soageath for 
the constaut integtity of Auman. greatness, 

His tender memory of little Maud bore 
in hia aalty gentle attentions.to other o { 
Ler sake, 

Richard Pemberten, the man and leader of the) 
poople—hy virtue of the great “brain and 
waster of millions of minds; 

..sombled to.sce and hail, would 

avis the poérest infant OF the k et, 

in her unassisted exit from thevemsél, he little one 
should be roughly handled; 

Yes; the image of “ sweet Maud” weposed in his 
yrcat heart, a8 in some colossal miausdlewm. 

\Vhen on some sudden arrival at home, he would 
chance to surprise his wife giving way to one of her 
tits of weeping, he would gay: 

* Enough, and mere than enough of this, Augusta ! 
Such indulgence of sorrow is asin, It is selfish and 
heartless to the last degree. You have ample time 
and ample means; go forth among the poor, sick, 
sinful, and suffering, visit the dwellings of penury, 
the hospitals, the asylums, the prisons, feed the 
starving, clothe ‘the. rmgzed, nurse-the siek, visit tlre 
prisoner, reclaim the gaily. Go! Dakeniy mrother 
with you, and goan angel of merey, as heaven in- 
tonded you to be, for dae has given you an. angel's 
fave and yoiee! Go! a messevger of redemption and 
hope, even to the most abandoned of your fallen 
sisters, and see what you'.can do for, them. . Were 
sour intelligence, sympathy, eloquence, and persua- 
siou, your’ marvellous spell over hearts,.given for 
your own use and. enjoyment only, or for the good of 
humanity, 2?” 

Thus woull he speak to her with great effect, 
It was impossible to. resist the,eloguenee:of trust and 
ove, 

She did arise and go forth ese. the haunts of 
poverty, disease, sin, and every phase of human 
iaisery, and in the heavenly mission she found at Inst 
the solace of her sorrow in the active duties of do- 
westic, so¢ial, and Christiana life, 

Inthe meantime Richard Pemberton was again in 
oftice, ‘ 

Once more the minister’s family were established in 
tloir stately mansion, 

But the rounds of state dinnérs, receptions, ets., 
the exacting duties of her position, were not allowed 
to withdraw Agnes entirely from the better beloved 
work in whiéh she bad engsged, with all the cousti- 
tutional feryour and devotion’ of her natare, 

Indeed, the sammer that followed Richard ; Peni- 
berton’s re-election ‘was a season wlien ‘the heaviest 
|.im3 were made tipon the bene volénes and humanity 

i the rich and’ powerful, the cholera was striding 

ough their midst, and hundreds fell before its 
withering breath. A 

lis first vietitns were, as usual, among the poor— 
aud so rapid was its progress that in three weeke after 
its first appearanee, the hospital and tefirmarics 
were filled. Nearly all who were able to go fled the 
doomed city, ‘But the misister would not-desert his 
post of duty.» His faithéui wife would not either 
torsake him in: his davger, or the suffering poor iv 
th ir extremity: .Sho too yemainedy _ 

The pestilence was at its very height. The city 
wis emptied, of, half.itg popplation. - The public 
vorks worearrested, Private business.was stopped, 
ath an{ his consort, Terror, reigned, Only the 

lcuggists shops, the hospitals, asylume, and in- 
firmaries remained in full and active operation— 
exly the heroic medic:] faculty, the devoted lads 
of charity, atid a few benevélent gentlemen and 
cleryymen continued at their posts in the plagué- 
stricken eity. 

Tus physicians of the town were most zealous in 


clamorous for | of the medical faculty, there was more work than 


they could personally attend to. Therefore many 
private unprofessional gentlemon were supplied with 
packets of medicine and written direetious, so as to 
bo prepared for emergencies certain to océur in their 
respective neighbourhoods. And some good was done 
and some lives sived by these unprofessional gen- 
tlemen. 

Aniong*%the most devoted to the sufferers were 
Ri¢hord Pemberton and Augusta, They went 
every where—into.the most squalid alleys in the 
scity=iuto the'nost-crowded wards fh the hospitals, 

‘hey Were without foar—nor, indeed for them was 

ny danger, their physical organisation, their 


jtweng and steady aorves, their fearless souls effec- 


‘taally repelled tho influence of contagion. And 
> Pemborton impressed upon Augusta's heart 


Mspiring : 
 Tiou shalt not beafraid of any terrors by night, 


| mor for the arrow that Bieth by day; 


“« ot the pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor 
for The sickness that in the neonday ;” 
wen comet pad eg thee, and ten théusand 
‘1 ee ‘shall not come nigh theo ;”’ 

“mm : he ~ copa angelé charge over thee, to 
eo in 

cently im these'missions of metey their res- 
"pective datios would separate them the Whole day, 
but words of mutoal oncooragement would miagle 
with theit louse or together, prayers, 
invocations wud Blessings attended them wherever 


went, fibres 2 

Richard Pemberton’s walks lay pit ly among 
theegualid + jot penary ps ahi in the 
neglected ‘forgotten alleys and back streets of 
the plague-strloken city, and many were the lives 
he reseaed from death, less of the pestilence than of 
filth, viee and want. : 

Augusta was the missionary of the hospitals, asy- 
lums, and infirmaries. Her daily visit was expected 
with no less anxiety than those of the attendant phy- 
sicians. Many a restless, tossing, half delirious sufferer 
grew calm and still when the black veiled form of the 
gentle lady entered. Many a couutenance writhing 
and distorted with pain and anguish, grew serene 
and smiled at ber beautiful pale ‘fade; still shaded by 
the drooping black ringlets bent over them. : 

“Who are you, lady? asked a fovetish cotivale- 
scent patient, whose head she was cooling. What 
chureh do you belong to, who fy you? pastor ?—for 
it must be the true church’ that sends forth such 
members.” |“ Say, lady 2?” ; 

‘* Tbelong tothe universal charch, and my husband 
is my only epititual director !”” 

And whois he, geuth: lady ?” 

‘Richard Pemberton! replied Atigusta, with a 
warm deep flush of joy mantling her cheeks. She 
never named his ‘name to ‘new ears; of recalled his 
image after a transient absence, without this‘@eep 
welling up of joy in ber heart.” ted 

The woman gazed at the’ speaker in surprise, ‘ex- 
‘claiming: é‘ 

“What he+Rielird Pemberton the minister?” 

“ Yes!” Augusta answered in a Tow tone, “and he 
has beén here to se6 you, but it was while you were 
delirious.” ; 

“No wonder the people worship ‘him! Will he 
come again ?”’ 

“To.morrow,” said the lady, * he will visit the 
hospitals again.” And so saying, Augusta settled her 
patient’s head upon the ees ‘arfanged the coverlet 
over her form, took hér ledve and ‘passed ’on. 

The fury of the pestilence was already abating, 
the people’ were lifting their panic-stricken heads 
with semething dike a feeling of seearity, and the 
terrified fugitives of the city were thinkiug of re- 
turning, when 6ne day about this'time Richard Pem- 
berton and Augtista wort to visit the infirmary 
attached to the workhouse. 

In passing through the’ woman’s convalescent 
ward they noticed a Tittle, fair-haired, biue-eyed 
child, to whom no'one seemed to pay the least utten- 
tion. 

The little one was sitting wpon the floor and 
looking around with a helf curiows: half frightened 
expfession of countenandd; Angusta stooped and 
patted the Ghild encouragingty on ‘the head, and in- 
quited of one of the wotten whose it was ? 

Tie woma’h could not taform her. She said ‘that 
the wnild had arrived with @ new set of patients that 
morning, aud that the attendant had not yet seen 
her. ed 

Augusta wad looking at fhe little one with deep 
interest, it was a beautiful and interesting child, with 
iair complexion, delicate features, dark blue eyes, and 
clusters of pale golden hair curling around a broad, 
fair forehead ; its innoeenht gaze was raised with full 
confidence to the Indy’s pale, sweet face. Augusia’s 





eyes were suffused with geutle tears. 





‘*She reminds me of little Maud,”’ said she, sadly, 

* Yes,” replied Richard Pemberton, looking ten- 
derly and thoughtfully at the child, “she is about the 
age our sweet Maud would have been had she lived, 
and she has also her complexion, but Maud’s features 
were cust in a nobler mould than this little one’s !’’ 

“Yes; but she has the same coloured hair, eyes, 
and complexion,” said Augusta, still lingering and 
looking back as they passed the fair child. 

They went their rounds, spending some time in 
going from ward to ward visiting the patients, 
advising with nurses, and consulting physicians. 
On their return they passed once more through the 
convalescent ward, where the beautiful child still 
remained, 

A sister of charity who was the daily attendant of 
this ward approached to wolcome aud speak to Mrs. 
Pemberton. When they had exchanged their 

me Gan yee tell me, Sister Mary, who is this little 
child ?”’ inquired Augusta. 

“Ah! it is a very sorrowful case, madam. A 
whole family brought in this morning, apparently 
dying of cholera.” 

“A whole family! 
more such ¢ases,”” 

“XX whole family, madam—a wretched, starving 
family—foond abandoned in tho last stage of the 
disease, and brought here by the commissioners 
thie morning.” 

* How many of them were there, then ? inquired 
Riehard Pemberton. 

* Five in all, sit, a woman with three children and 


I had hoped to hear of no 


an old 

“And What is their present state.” 

“Tbe sick woman and two children are already 
removed to the dead watd, the old nurse is recover- 
ing, this child, as you see, is getting better.’’ 

“And what is the name of this wretched 
family ?” 

“O'Donovan, sir. It is altogether the greatest 
case of suffering tnat has come under my knowledge 
during the reign of pestilence. This poor woman 
was a widow, sir, the widow of that O’ Donovan who 
was executed !”” 

A stifled shriek from Augusta arrested Sister 
Mary’s speech. Augusta Lad started and shuddered 
at the first breathing. of the name, aud now she ex- 
claimed : . 

“ Ellen O'Donovan! Oh, Heaveu!,Oh, don’t say 
it was Ellen O'Donovan !” 

“That was the poor young woman’s name, Mre, 
Pemberton, You know her?” 

“She was an old acquaintance! How terrible 
are the trials and vicissitudes of life! Where are 
Ellen.and her children? Are they still living ? Let 
me go to them at once?” said Augusta, in great 
agitation, 

But Richard Pemberton silently drew her arm in 
his, aud Sister Mary answered : 

‘*Not fur the world, madam, must you ga to 
them, , They are already removed to, the dead 
ward.’ 

* But itis cruel; itis very wrong, and I always 
said s0, to earry the dying to the dead ward,” 

“ Madam, it is necessary for the welfare of tho 
living, and it does no harm to the dying. When 
they have got to that state, madam, their condition 
is so highly contagious that they spread death all 
around them, and their ravivg delirium is also very 
fatal to the other patients. As far as they them- 
salves are concerned, madam, they are past know. 
ing where, they are taken.” 

* But are you never mistaken, then? Does it 
never happen thata sufferer carried there to die re- 
covers ?”’ 

‘“‘ Scarce once in fifty times,” 

“Good Heaven! Aud one recollects that there 
may have been premature interments, also?’’ 

“T trust. that there has been nove, Mre.. Pember- 
ton.”’ 

All this time Augusta had been wiping away 
her tears, and now she slipped her arm out of her 
husband’s, and said: 

“Please, lead the way, Sister Mary; I must go 
and see Elien, wherever she is !’”’ 

But Richard Pemberton gently repossessed him- 
self of her iand and firmly held it, while the sister 
said: 

You know it cannot be permitted, Mrs, Pember- 
ton. Even I am not sulfered to enter there ; so fatal, 
so deadly isthe atmosphere of the dead ward, that 
by a regulation of the commissioners, no one is per- 
mitted to euter it but those who engage to coufine 
themselves exclusively to that department. Boe 
patient, dear madam, for you could do your friend 
no good if you were allowed to go! She is long 
past all huwan help, if she be not already io 
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Angusta dropped her head on her husband’s 
shoulder, and wept. 

Richard Pemberton attempted no consolation be- 
yond pressing the hand he still held captive. 

Augusta felt her dress clasped by infant arms. 

Raising her head from its resting-place, and look- 
ing down, she saw the little child, half embracing 
her, and lifting her sympathetic face to hers. She 
dried her eyes, and placed her hand in benediction 
on the little bright head. : 

‘Poor little one!” she said, “ sweet little one; 
with all her poverty and suffering she has known 
nothing but love, for see how fearlesssheis! ‘That 
also reminds me of our Maud !”’ 

Richard Pemberton was looking down upon the 
child, also, 

“What will be done with this orphan, Sister 
Mary ?” he asked, 

‘She will remain at the workhouse until she is old 
enough to be bound out like other pauper children,’ 
answered the sister, sadly. 

Richard Pemberton and Augusta were both con- 
templating the child with deépinterest. On hearing 
this reply, both raised their eyes, and thoir earnest 
questioning glances met. 

The idsatical thought was in the minds of both. 
Both spoke at once. 

“ She is fatherless !” said Richard Pemberton. 

“She is motherless!” said Augusta. 

“And we are childless!’’ concluded both to- 
gether. 

They looked again in each other’s faces. Richard 
Pemberton’s countenance was grave and thoughtful. 
Augusta’s heart was palpitating anxiously. Her 
colour came and went. ‘Thechild’s gentle hands 
sti}i clasped her dress, while she looked up with in- 
uoeent, unconscious eyes, to her face. 

“ Will you take her, Augusta ?” inquired Richard 
Pemberton, 

“Take her! Mar I? Oh, Mr. Pemberton?” ex- 
claimed the lady, grasping the hand that still held 
hers, looking anxiously, entreatingly in his face, and 
banging with hope and fear upon his next words. 

7 ‘They came very sweetly through gravely smiling 
ips. 

“Most certainly, Augusta, if it will add to your 
happiness ” 

“I may take her? Can you be in earnest? Oh, 
thank you, Mr. Pemberton! Oh, yes—I will take 
her, indeed, poor orphan!” said Augusta, stooping 
at ouce, and lifting the child to her bcsom 








[AMONG POVERTY AND SICKNESS, ] 


“T will speak to the commissioners upon the 
subject, Augusta, and in the meantime you had 
better leave the child in the care of good Sister Mary 
until you can have whatever is proper prepared for 
her.” 

“ Yes, but see how she clings to me,” said Augusta, 
unwillingly relinquishing the child to the sister, and 
promising to come back in her carriage to take her 
away in the afternoon, 

They returned home, Augusta would have been 
happier than she had been for a long time, but that 
ber heart unjustly smote her for the adoption of the 
orphan as if it had been an infidelity to the memory 
of sweet Maud. But she soon reasoned herself out 
of this irrational and inhuman feeling, and gave her- 
self up to the anticipated pleasure of cherishing and 
loving the motherless infant. 

In the afternoon she went and brought the child 
home, 

For some days previous to their last visit to the 
hospitals, Richard Pemberton and Auguste had been 

reparing to retire for a season to their country seat, 
asthenia Hall. 

The rapid abatement of the cholera had discharged 
them from the duty of remaining to watch over the 
welfare of the poor, the sick, and the suffering; the 
exhausted state of Augusta’s health and strength 
peremptorily demanded a change of air and a tem- 
porary repose in the country. 

It was therefore the second morning after their 
last visit to the infirmary that Richard Pemberton 
entered his wife’s dressing-room, saying, in cheerful 
tones: 

‘* You are aware, of course, that for a week past no 
new case of cholera has occurred in the city, except 
that of the infirmary connected with the workhouse, 
which we visited the day before yesterday. Andof 
that infirmary the medica! bulletin reports no new 
case for the last three days, And now, my poor, 
dear, worn-out Augusta—now that the plague may 
be said to be past, your toils and duties among the 
sick over, and everybody is coming back to the city 
—now I may take you to the country to recruit. Are 
you not glad?”’ 

Augusta smiled, and said that she was; but almost 
instantly her eyes were suffused with tears, and she 
murmured : 

‘* Poor Ellen and her babes are dead. and buried! 
Oh, what a death—what a burial! Oh, if we could 
only have paid that Jast. attention to her!” 

“It could not bave been, Augneta! You kauow 





that the sanitary regulations of the infirmary ferbid 
that! The dead are buried in the simplest manuer 
possible, and the chaplain reads the burial service 
over them! This simple promptitude is wise and 
right! How is the orphan—your little adopted 
child ?”” . 

On the cushion, at the lady's feet, sat the little one 
asleep, with its head upon her lap, its golden-hued 
curls shining upon her black dress, its golden-hued 
eyelashes and rosy cheeks spangled with tear-drops, 
as a blooming rose with morning dew. It had wept 
itself to sleep. 

“How is the poor orphan?” repeated Richard 
Pemberton, drawing a chair, sitting down, and look- 
ing with interest at the child. 

“Poor thing! She grieves for her mother! She 
turns away from everything I offer her, and aske for 
her mother! A child of four years of age does not 
so scon forget! Poor little one! She will never 
accept me as her mother—and—well—as Iam dis- 
posed to love her, I shall never be able to receive her 
asmychild! It seems to me that to do so would be 
to wrong the memory of my dearest little Maud!’’ 

“ The spirit of evil suggested that selfish thought! 
Away with it, Augusta!” 

“TI think go, too, and I resist the inhuman feeling- 
In truth, this is a lovely child, though not so lovely 
as sweet Maud—for, remember, though they have 
almost the same coloured skin, hair, and eyes, yet 
Maud’s golden hair was of a richer, warmer hue, her 
eyes a deeper blue, and eyebrows and eyelashes 
much darker, This child will always be a blonde, 
while Maud would have grown up a fair brunette. 
Oh, she was. beautiful — perfectly beautiful—too 
beautiful for this earth, and much too lovely!’’ ex- 
claimed Augusta, as a rush of memory and a flood 
of tears came over her. 

Richard Pemberton looked grave, and arose and 
walked up and down the room, Augusta, after her 
burst of weeping, also got up, lifted the sleeping 
form of her adopted child, and Jaid ber on the 

Richard Pemberton, with a wish to divert her 
thoughts, requested her to give orders relative to 
the final preparations for their journey, and then 
Augusta left the room for the purpose. 

At,an early hour next morning, they left the city 
for Rushbrooke Hall, and left it under a wrong 
impression. 


(To be Continued.) 
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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM; 
oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “Basil Rivington’s Romance,’ 
“That Young Person, etc.” 


, 


—— p—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Mr. Srone was surprised, in spite of himself, to 
recognise in his visitor the stately Lady Yorke. 

He had seen her once long ago, when she was a 
bride, and curiosity had prompted him to watch her 
carriage pass. : 

He had admired the beauty of poor Pearl’s rival 
then, he admired it more now, for twenty years had 
only added to the charms of Sir Roland’s choic 


(MY LADY ON: THE TRAIL.] 


frankness is necessary. You must trust me entirely 
or not at all.’’ 

5 meer doubt, and Gertrude’s course was 

en, 

Throwing back her veil, she said hoarsely : 

“ Tam the wife of Sir Roland Yorke, our daughter 
is his heiress, and this letter of which I tell you, 
dares to hint that the child of my husband's first 
wife is alive, the lawful owner of our fortune.’’ 

“Tt is easy to write such miracles, my lady, but 
not so to prove then.” 

“Mr. Stone!”’ cried Lady Yorke, bitterly, ‘‘ the 
doubt once raised, I have no peace, no rest, until it 
is solved. If that girl be alive I and my daughter 
are beggars.”’ 

He did not contradict her, strange though the 
word seemed, applied to her. 

She waited eagerly for his answer. 

“*My lady,” he said at length, ‘you are not 
frank with me, you have not told me the real mo- 
tive of your coming. It is not to trace the author- 
ship of the letter, that you would have left to your 





He placed her a chair in absolute silence, debat- 
ing the while to what he owed her visit. 

Had Mrs. Smith betrayed him? or had Lady 
Yorke caused her to be followed, and thus tracked 
her to his office ? 

Yet this seemed impossible, since Mrs, Smith 
had been gone barely ten minutes, Mr. Stone was 
fairly puzzled. 

“Sir,” began Lady Yorke, with a shade less than 
usual of her self-possession. “I believe you are 
a lawyer ?” 

“T have not that honour,” he returned stiffly. 
“Tam simply a confidential agent. It is my custom 
to give advice on all subjects requiring secrecy and 
skill; such is the only service I oan render you.” 

My lady glanced round the room uneasily. Mr. 
Stone understood her. 

“You need have no fear, madam, this room is 
used to hearing secrets, and to keeping them.” 

“Mr. Stone,”’ said the visitor, ‘‘I have received 
an anonymous letter, and I come to you to trace 
out the author. But first you must promise me a 
silence as profound as the grave.’’ 

_ “Secrecy is my profession,’’ he said, gravely, re- 
lieved of his doubts as to Mrs. Smith’s fidelity. 
“May I ask, madam, who has done me the honour 
to recommend me to your confidence ?”’ 

“An old servant.” 

‘“* Madam,”’ said the agent, after a pause, “ pardon 
my reminding you that if I am to serve you, perfect 





“To my husband! He knows nothing of it. I 
would die rather than it should fall into his 
hands !’’ 

* And yet the matter touches him nearly—more 
nearly than you.” 

“You donot know my husband!” cried Lady 
Yorke, impatiently. ‘‘ Had he but a suspicion the 
girl were not dead, he would search the wide world 
ont to find her. He would beggar us for her 
sake.”’ 

** Report says Sir Roland is devoted to you. Oon- 
sequently your influence——” F 

** My influence is nothing compared to his 
honour !’’ retorted the lady quickly. ‘Sir Roland 
is old-fashioned enough to believe in honour, be- 
sides, and now you know tho bitterness of my life, 
Although he never cared for his first wife as he has 
eared for me, through all these years he has che- 
rished her memory, Mr. Stone!” cried the beautiful 
woman, wildly. ‘I, whom the world calls happy, 
have a rival inmy home—in my husband’s heart, 
and itis Madeline Yorke. Let Sir Roland once be 
convinced that her child is alive, and he will love her 
a thousand times more than he has loved my child, 
my Juillet!’’ 

She looked beautiful in her excitement. Her small 
hands worked convulsively together, a brilliant car- 
nation colouring her cheek, But she did not awake 
Mr. Stone’s interest. 


He had seen a woman infinitely more to be pitied | 
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than Lady Yorke, and who spoke not a word of 
anger against her rival. 

Four months before he had seen another whose 
beauty would not pale even before this splendid 


form. 

Both these had suffered more than Lady Yorke 
could ever suffer. 

It was not in her heart to feel as they felt. Her 
pangs came from wounded ambition, their’s from 
wounded love. 

““Why do you come to me?” repeated Mr. 
Stone. 

** Because you were in Madeline’s confidence. 
The Inst time she came to London it was to see 


“T do not deny it.” 

“Thon you must know whether the child is 
living ?” 

** Lady Yorke, you have a fate many envy—rich, 
wealthy and fashionable, do not gradge the poor 
girl who lies in Eston churchyard her secrets !’’ 

“ But I do grudge them; do you not see that thia 
doubt is like s sword hangi ng perpetually over my 
head, that I shall have one never-ceasing fear ?’’ 

** And what would you do if I told you your fear 
was true ?”’ 

“Do!’’ cried Lady Yorke, “kill myself. No, 
live on, drag on my life to keep the wreiched secret 
from my husband.” 

“Then I break no trust in telling you that your 
step-daughter is still alive, and that ample proofs 
are forthcoming to convince the most sceptical that 
she is the eldest child and lawful heiress of your 
husband.”’ 

“‘ Great heaven, we aro ruined !’’ came from Lady 
Yorke’s pale lips, then she added, angrily, “ Why 
have you kept silence so long, why do you deal 
out your poison drop by drop, why have you im- 
parted your secret to a base creature who descends 
tothreaten me? Better far bring forward your 
proofs, if you have any, and end the comedy at 
once.” 

“‘T agree with you, but unfortunately the power 
does not rest with me !” 

** With whom then ?’’ 

“ With Mise Yorke,”’ 

My lady winced at the name. 

*‘She must be mad to refuse such a chance.” 

* She knows enough of her mother's history to 
be aware that riches do not always bring happi- 
ness !” 

“ And who keeps her, under what disguise is she 
hidden ?”’ asked Lady Yorke, ironically. 
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lor none!” returnei the agent, boldly, 
; Yorke lives as what she is—an English 
yvouman,.”? 

-- | do not believe in the aristocracy of labour,” 
{ my lady, shortly. ! 
“I do, but Miss Yorke doea not belong to it, 

ith far from rich, she has enough to support 
--elf, and she lives as I have told you, in modest 


‘Through the charity of others.” 
‘'fhrough the sale of her mother’s trinkets. 
u may have never heard, Lady Yorke, of a cer- 
» set of diamonds lost mysteriously?” 

» had heard a great deal of them, since it was 
- who had instituted the search for them. She 
; furious, 

‘<T have answered all your questions, my lady,” 

sumed the agent, can I -be of any further sare 
vise to you?” 

* Yos. give me her address.” 

** Whose ?”” 

‘‘ The girl’s you call Miss Yorke.” 

‘impossible, Inever betrayed a client, and Miss 
‘Yorke is one of long standing.” 

‘* Would nothing make it possible?’ asked my 
lady, eagerly. 

“Nothing,” answered the agent shortly, for he 
iad understood her meaning, “keep your money, 
lady Yorke. Although I have Ghosen a strange 
pro!.ssion, 1am an honest man, and if I charge 
: clients highly for my advice, I keep their 

‘reta well.” y 

ly lady rose haughtily, she was deeply offended 
to Lave been #0 clearly understood. 

“(Qood morning,” said Mr. Stone, politely pre 
parmng to show her out. 

»madé him no manner of answer, and the 

ent had never seen such a look of hatred on any 

-oman’s face as he saw on Lady Yorke’s, when she 
urvvye away, 

She looked like a beautiful fiend. 

‘| wonder what will be the end of it?” reflected 
tie agent, when he regained his private room. 
* Miss Darnley has refused her inheritance, she be- 
licves the proofs of it burnt. Iam pledged not to 

»peal to Sir Roland without her consent, It is a 

rough complication. But it was a good stroke 

t policy putting Lady Yorke in thesecret. She is 

» to betray it by her efferts to conseal it,’’ 

ir. Stone posted the cheque that.same day. 
uniy. Yorke went home with her trouble, and it 
w heavy trouble to this woman, who so prized 
that wealth could buy, to know that there lived 
erson whoat one blow could rob her husband 
« his fortune, and her daughter of her inherit- 


Littleas she showed it she did love Juillet. 

Ske was ambitious for her future, and now she 
iened that she was portionless. 

hur many a weary day did Gertrude Yorke ponder 
ver her dread seorct, and wrack her aching brain 
: some plan of keeping, the riches that seemed to 

ve taxing to themselves wings. In vain! 
\’rou the moment Pearl’s daughter livad, all was 


~ Lady Yorke hated the child just as she had hated 
tie nether, and for the same cause. 
'\wenty years had not deadened her passion. She 


red for the power to push the young girl from 
r path, to ric herself of her as of some obnoxions 
Dayal 

\Why could not theheiress have died in her aban- 
dowed infancy or leuely childhood ? : 

Wuy had she been spared to despoil Juillet ? 
Ju her maddeuing jealousy, Gortrude regretted she 
could not find the girl. 

iil would have been easy to her had she known 
hev home, 

Ah! Pearl, in her. mother’s love, had well fore- 
ecen the trials that would await Madeline from ber 
stepmether. 

liad she been left to Gertrude’s care, long ere 
this she would have wanted in ail the world only a 
narrow strip of ground, and Juillet would have 
Leen in truth an only child! 

My lady would spare uo pains, no toil, to fiud out 
hor enemy. 

in oase sho failed it would be more than ever 
necessary to secure for Juillet a wealthy marriage, 

t she might be happy in a husband’s home, 
»iore another took her, place as Sir Roland's 
tieiress, 

Now, Lady Yorke neoded other qualities than 
riches in her son-in-law. 

He must be generous enough never to reproach 
iis wife if she became poor, honourable enough to 
redeem his word, if before the wedding day Juillet 
uad ceased to be an heiress. 

OF all the men in Lady Yorke’s world, she knew 
but one who, to these virtues, united a name and 
furtune worthy of her daughter. That one was 
tii kinsman, Gerald Yorke. 
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My lady had hated him, and spared no pains to 
show it, but at the bottom of her heart she re- 
spected him, 

She knew that no loss of fortune could influonce 
him. He was his uncle’é heir, and the future owner 
of Bellevillé, P 

Gertrude Yorke soon began to desire his union 
with her daughter as ardently as she would once 
have opposed it. S$She did not think it difficult. 

She knew Miss h was already engaged, 
and no other mame bad ever been linked with 
Gerald’s. 

Juillet had nevershared her mother’s hatred of 
their cousin. She might by seeing more of him 
grow to love him. 

Yo Sir Roland’s intense surprise his wife elected 
to stay in the country till after Christmas. 

He grew anxious when he remarked the vague un- 
certainty of her spirits, and how weary and hag- 
gard she had grown, for Mr. Sione’s news had left 
its mark on her. From the moment of receiving it 
she had no peace. 

She never opened a letter, or saw a strange face, 
withont a a « 

She never lost sight of Wer husband, even for a 
day, without fear that he would learn her secret, 
In two months she aged ten years. 

The wild hatred she conld not vent on its object,” 
the anxiety she waa foreed to hide, seemed to be 
consuming her. 

The doctors ordered test and quistness. Rost to 

a brain ing to discover an imagined enemy, 
quietness to a apirit convulsed by oue perpetual 
dread! It wase ! 
Juillet alone yeessed the illness was of tho 
mind, Gladly wouldwhe have shared her mother’s 
burden, but tosher, least of all, would Lady Yorko 
have contided the secret. She would have feared 
that Juillet would earry it to Sir Roland. 

Yet in spiteof themystery between them, mother 
and child grew wearer to eaoh other in those autumn: 
days than they had ever been beforo. 

Gertrude appreciated the nature so different to 

uillet began to feel that her mother 


her own, and 
something more than a model on 


regarded her as 
whieh to display milliners’ skill, or a being it was 
her duty to provide with a husband. 

Gerald Yorke came with Sir Rolahd to spond 
Christmas at Belleville, he looked with indifference 
on the beaatiful estate one day t6 be his own; he 
was still smarting from the blow of his deception. 
He sorrowed not for the loss of Madeline so much 
as for the loss of all he had thought. to find in her, 
In the future, for the sake of his name, Gerald 
might marry, bat if ever man in his heart were 
faithful to a dead love, he was faithful to the ideal 
he had believed éxisted at Lutcn Rectory. 

He was atruck by the appearnaze of LadyYorke, 
and wondered what could have 60 much ehanged. 
her ; five months ago he had seen her radiant at the 
opera, now she seemed almost an .invalid, her bril- 
liant colouring was all gone, her gaiety was fitful 
and clearly forced, and ‘strangest alteration of all, 
she throw into her greeting of Gerald not ouly a 
cordial hospitality, Bat all the wondrous gracious- 
ness that had so charmed Belgravia ‘when she first 
appeared there as a bride. Gerald had never ad- 
mired her, even while admitting her beauty, yet as 
she welcomed him in the drawing-room of the Hall 
ail aglow with Christmas firelight, he understood 
the power that had fascinated so many and long 
ago gained Sir Roland’s heart, 

Of Juillet he thought little, he had long ago for- 
gotten that she was the bride his uncle had desired 
for him, that evening seemed so far removed that 
he had almost a right to forget it; .he was polite 
and courteous to his young cousin, he could not 
have been otherwise to any woman, but there was 
nothing in their intercourse to forward Lady 
Yorke’s hopes, and this was not Jaillet’s fault. 

** Have you seen Lord Thorne lately ?” asked my 
lady, one day, when she chaneed to find herself 
alone with Gerald. 

‘‘ No, Sir Roland tella me heia travelling. I have 
written to him more than once through his banker, 
but he has not replied. Itisstrange. He dovs not 
generally neglect his friends.” 

** He left us rather suddenly,” said my lady, with 
a little sigh. “I had hoped youhadseenhim. He 
seemed so to neéd a friend,” 

Gerald wondered whether he owed his invitation 
to Belleville and the graciousness of hia hostess to 
his acquaintance with Lord Thorne. He determined 
to ascertain if possible. 

**T daresay I shall see him boon. Iam thinking 
of making a trip to Paris, and shall give him a 
rendezvous.there. He is only travelling for plea- 
sure, 80 he will not be particular where he goes 

** Oh, this is a very bad time for Paris,” said my 
lady decidedly, forgetting that New Yoar’s Day is 
the day of all others in the French capital, “and 





I hope you are not thinking of leaving us yet- 
Lady Frances Yorke, my mother-in-law, is coming 
to us the week after next, and she wiil be so ploased 
to meet you!” 

“Decidedly,” refleeted Gerald, ‘‘ sho has some 
reason for patronising me, only I cannot think 
what.” 

“ Bat, Lady Yorke, you seemed to imply that 
Charles was out of sorta, I might cheer him up. 
We are old allies, you know,” ae 

‘* Oh, I daresay he is all right by this time, poor 
fellow, Didyou hearef his folly?” 

o ge > 

Althongls suspected was coming, he 
was as ari boar it “* folly”? by his 
Com panieMe © ey TB i | 

“ ilo actaally watited to marry Juillet !’’ 

“T do not see the w said Gerald, quietly. “It 

“They have been ‘x far too much as 
brother and sister ever to hing else,”’ 


very hap 6 possible, 
but Juillet hasa will of her own.” 


Captain Yorke was rathotat® toss how to regard 
this communication. Mans 4a 

He expressed Facer od jan iden {bat 
Juillet might change Gj eeet whe thight have 
= mistaken, and < eet yet pote Lord 

orne, ry 

“Tam afraid there iem® chanes ef it;’ amswerod 
the mother. “Juillet Raows her own wild only 
too well,” sheedded, witha leok whieh set Captain 
Yorke thinking. ; eh 


Sn 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LADY FRANCES YORKD. 


Wutn Madeline left Laton Rectory she was too 
full of sorrow, too crushed by grief, to think much 
of her future prospects. 

She was leaving her kindest friends, perhaps for 
many months, yet she was teo absorbed by her 
heavy trouble to think of this. 

Sne knew she was going to Mrs. Graham, who 
lived at Carton, in Kent, but beyond that all was 
blank, and Madeline’s whole life seemed blank too, 
when once Charles Ashley should have left her at 
her phleéelof exilq and returned howe!) ~“/ 

THé-rector understood all that she was‘sulfering, 
but he dared attempt no sympathy, for he saw that 
the least allusion to her sorrow would break down 
her self-control, so with rare delicacy he left her to 
herself, and seemed tobe busy with his newspaper. 
Mudeiine tried hard to rouse herself from her state 
of apathy; to say some word of gratitude, to show. 
some interest in all the pains that were taken for 
her comfort, but yet the jowrney was nearly over 
before she could break the silence. 

“Mr. Ashley, did you-not ®ay that Mrs. Graham 
had daughters of, ber,awn ?”’ , 

“ Five,” he answered cheerfully, pleased to hear 
her at last.express some curiasity as. to her future 
honie. *‘ But you will only see three of them, Made- 
line. Tho two eldest are governesses and away 
from home. The éldeat son, too, isin London in 
a merchant’s office !” 

“Tt is a large family!’ 

Yes, eight in all, and five always at home.” 

**Ts Barton a large town ?” 

“A very small one; -in fact, it has but lately 
risen into a@ town. When my sister firat went 
there it was only a village.’ 

“T am glad it ia not large,’ said Madeline, 
thoughtfully. ji 

‘** You will-be near the sea, tgo,’’ continued Mr, 
Ashley, anxious to prdsent to her al] the advantages 
of Barton. ‘ Estoh is only three miles eff, a qifet, 
unpretending little place, but still ow the coast.” 

“Eston,” said Madeline, quickly. ‘Are there 
two Estons ?” 

‘““No, only one. Why, did you ever hear of 
ston?” 

‘“*] was there onee for a few hours.” 

Mr. Ashley wondered when, but he did not put 
the question, and the train stopped at Barton, 

Mrs. Graham received her brother and his young 
com ngnion with pleased surprise, and joyful ioe 
ings, for she wag one of those women whose heads 
poverty seems unable to harden, and who in spita 
of their own troubles, have a yaat source of 
sympathy ever ready for the pains and pleasures 
of others. 

Several years older than her brother, he had been 
a boy at school when she married Dr. Grabam, and 
went to live in the quiet Kentish town, which had 
been her home ever since, yet. their affection had 
never lessened, and her interest in all that con- 
cerned him was just.as warm and fresh as when 
she had been Alice Ashley, with no nearer and 
dearer ties to claim her love. 
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Sh trés-‘not apretty woman and she had lived 
toorsteh mm the wear and tear of life not to. look 


«licv than her age, but ‘her brave, hopeful ‘spirit : 


was rovealed in her good trae fave, and she had 
cark, beautiful brown eyes, like those:of herelest 
son, the special Protector'of No, 27, Hibernia Ter- 
race, from the ravages of thieves, 

“ And why did you not bring Clare, too?” she 
asked, half reproachfully of ‘the rector. 

“You forget the babies,” said Charles, 
cornieally. ; 

“ Well, you'must stay now you are come; I shall 
not hear ef your going under a week, it is such a 
rare chance to haye you.” 

Her brother gave her a meaning glance unseen by 
Maceline, whom the children had surrounded. 

Irs.Graham saw then that this was no accidental 


e bade Luey, the oldest girl at home, take Miss 
arnley upstairs, and then she drew her brother 
into the doctor's consulting room, the only place 
in all the world sacred from the incursions of little 
fect, and asked anxiously: 

* \Vhat is the matter, Charles, Clare cannot be 
ill, or you weuld not have left her!” 

“Clare is very well,” said the rector, quickly, 
“and she unites with me in asking you a service,” 

Mrs. Graham pressed hor brother’s hand. 

“ You know, Charles, there is nothing I would 
not do for yeu er yours.”’ 

~ Then will you receive Madeline as a boarder for 
a little time ?’’ 

Tae doetor’s wife looked astonished, a3 well she 
night, since she had yisited Luton Rectory, and 
knew the place Miss Darnley filled there, how could 
tuey spare her? 

learing the rector might misunderstand her 
silence, she said at last; 

“Js would be a great pleasure to me, only 
frankly, I cannot imagine that Clare eonsents to 
part avith her.” 

Mr. Ashley, without revealing any name or ac- 
cusing any one, spoke a few words of explanation, 
* We should feel happier knowing her with you 
if you are sure the arrangement will not be trouble- 
so:1e to you.” rs 

“T havo always wished to take & boarder,” was 
the candid reply, *‘litely it*has beeonie almost 
necessary, I liked Miss Darnley yery much wher 
{ wet her at the rectory, and I shall greatiy prefer 
her to a stranger.” 

So it was settled, and Charles Ashley returned 
home on the Saturday with many promises from 
his sister to do all that kindness could do for Ma- 
deline, and thoss promises-‘were faithfully kept, 
for thé girl’s sad, desolate look went to Mrs, 
Ciraham’s heart, and she longed to comfort her, 

The little household opened wide to welcome 
Madeline among its ‘members,, and althourh she 
had dost:'the bright» cheerfulness that had once 
marked her, yet dhe.soon grew dear to them. 

The children. were won at once by her beauty, 
and it was their artless influence that first roused 
her to the knowledge that she was sinking under 
uer sorrow instead of bearing it. 

She had all.the instincts of a noble nature, and 
she struggled hard against the apathy into which 
ene had fallen. 

Sne thought more of others and leas of herself, 
aud although her smile cama seldom, and had in, it 
more sorruw than joy,.though her step had lost its 
old elasticity, and her spirit. its glee, she was 
warmly loved in her new home. 

The doctor treated her asa favourite guest, the 
worn mother confided in and trusted her, and the 
children looked up to her with an enthasiastic ad- 
miration, 

One and all would sorrow when she left them. 

Yet while ever ready to sympathise with them, 
willing to devote head and hands to their service, 
their affection could not make up to Madeline for 
what she had lost. 

She suffered keenly, for she loved Gerald Yorke 
still, although she knew that by her own ast her 
iove had become hopeless. 

His image was befére her day and night. “Her 
most earnest desire was for his welfare. 

She did not repent ‘what She had done, and yet 
she sorréwed, for she was but human, and at one 
dlow all hor happiness seemed gone. 

No one can saffer unchanged, a sensitive, ardent 
nature like Madeline’s least of all, and she altered 
gradually, imperceptibly,’ so that those who-saw her 
day by day noticed no change, 

The pride that had been her greatest fault, seemed 
swallowed up in her great love and sorrow, and she 
who had delighted in day-ireams, who had built 
many a castle in the air for her future, now never 
alluded to it. 

She lived in the present and her memories of the 
the past, Forward shé dared not look. 





! Trouble had not dim:ned her beauty as it dims 
' that of sotnany of ‘Eves daughters. It-was not 
of the type that fades. Glorious or fatal as was 
the gift, Madeline would carry it to the grave. 

She was paler far than she had been. Hor dark 
eyebrows and lashés contrasted still more strongly 
with her fair skin, and her eyes had always that 
dreamy, far-off expression that once had only been 
occasional to them. 

Her smile was still sweet, only it came more 
seldom, and fled more quickly, than had been its 
wont. 

She had been with the Graham’s moro than a 
month. 

She had heard of Gerald’s visit to Luton, and 
knew her sacrifice was complete, before she deter- 
mined to go to Eston and revisit her mother’s 
grave. 

She chose a day when she was alone, for at such 
a spot she could not wish for company. 

he leaves were falling where the summer flowers 
had bloomed. All looked the same as on the day 
when shefirst came there, and made her fatal de- 
cision. 

Since then a blight had fallen upon her. She had 
loved, and even as her mother before her, she had 
found that love wrecked her whole life. 

Kneeling there by her mother’s grave, Madeline 
wondered sadly whether Gerald would ever marry 
anyone else, and how lung she must liye on in her 
gorrow, 

Her mother had suffered just as cruelly, but then 
ou had died—died when little older than Made- 
ine, 

Death would be an end to this bitter trial. If 
she were dying she could send for Gerald, and tell 
him how she had been true to him through all, and 
for his sake Only, set him free. 

It was her last wish, her sole desire, to tell him 
this. Afterwards earth would have no more claim on 
her whom men called Madeline Darnley. 

She had risen to go home. She was taking a fare- 
well look at the grave, when she beeame awarog that 
a lady was standing beside the cross, gazing at her 
in surprise. 

There was nothing alarming in the gazo. The 
nage was old, with white hair aad friendly 
ace. : 

Madeline felt by instinct that she too had come 
to'see the grave, and that she must be-her grand- 
mother. She was turning away, when shofelt a hand 
on her shoulder. 

“ My dear,” began the old lady, kindly, 


daughter’s grave,”’ . 
* © Yes,” said Madeline, 
pardon ; I did not see you.’ 

* Thereis nothing to ask pardon for,’’. answered 
the other, gently, ‘‘Do you live in Esten? I 
Barn nares seen you before, aud yet I am often 

ere.” 

“T am staying in Barton with Mrs. Graham,” 

*T know her well. .I.daresay you have heard her 
speak of me. Iam Lady Frances Yorke.”’ 

Madeline trembled. 

Was that name ever to pursue her? Was it, 
eould it be possible, that she herself had a right to 
bear it? 

“No,” she said, at last, ‘“‘ Mrs. Graham has never 
mentioned you. I must gohomenow, Good after- 
noon, my lady.’ 

Stie told of this meeting that evening, for she 
longed to hear something of the family to which sho 
felt she belonged. 

“Ah! she was at her daughter-in-law’s gravo. I 
know she goes there very often. Poor young Mrs, 
Yorke, Sir Roland forgot her soon snough.”’ 

6 ong Roland Lady Frances’ son? Do you know 
him ?’ 

“T knew him long ago: I have never seen him 
since his second marriage.” 

Very soon after tinis Lady Frances called, and the 
firat question she.asked ef Mrs. Grauam was the 
name of the young lady sho had staying with her, 

**You must mean Miss Darnley,’ retarned the 
doetor’s wife, ‘Sue told me of her meeting with 

ou.’ 
ts Who is she?” asked tht old lady, abruptly. ‘I 
have taken strange faucy to*her, I should like 
to.see more.of her.” 

‘* She is an orphan friend of my sister-in-law,” 
replied Mra. Granbam. ‘She is only with us for a 
short time. I assure you, Lady Frances, we shali 
all be sorry when it is over,”’ 

**T wish you would bring her over to.see me.’’ 

* Willingly.”’ 

And so it came to pass that after that Madeline 
often went to the pretty villa where Lady Frances 
had lived ever sinee.her husband’s death. She was 
very glad to go there. 

Her whole heart went out to her grandmother, 
the dearest friend her mother had ever known. She 
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heard long stories of that mothor’s fife, she saw h 
picture, and those of her unknown futher and 
sister. 

She learnt to know all about the home and family 
that might have been hers, and theold lady whi of 
late years had seen but little of her son, andwhose 
granddaughter only caine on ceremonions’ visi*s 
few and far between, grew to love the beauti‘ul 
Sor Ey just as in days Before she had used to love 

earl. 7 

There was no chance of meeting Gerald at Eston. 
Lady Frances spoke of him often, and in tho highest 
terms, but she had’ never seen’him since his ehild- 
pond, and did not even know if he were in Eng- 

and, 

The Grahams showed. no jealousy at their old* 
friend’s partiality for Madeline. They were glad to 
see her loved and made much of. Onte Mrs. Graham 
said to her : 

“It is a great pleasure to Lady Frances to ‘have 
you with her, Madeline. She thinks you very like 
her daughter.’’ 

“And am 1?” asked tho girl, with a secret joy. 

Yes, strange though it seems, it must be so, 
for my husband has remarked it also. Mrs. Yorke 
was very small and fair, but her eyes were just liko 
yours, and the doctor says sometimes when you 
speak he could think it was the same voice. Is it 
not strange ?’’ 

‘ Letters came from Luton urging Madeline’s re- 
urn. 

“TI miss you so, my dear one,” wrote Clare. “ Our 
home is not perfect without you. ‘There is no fear 
of your seeing anyone but us, and we shall be too 
glad to have you!”’ 

But Madeline hesitated. She longed to be back 
in the dear, familiar scenes, and yet she knew tinat 
she should feel her sorrow, if ‘possible, more there, 
and she was not without a fear that Captain Yorke 
might visit the rectory at Christmas time, and so 
she fixed the end of January for her return, and 
only then did she realise that sho would be sorry 
to leave Kent. 

Early in the new year a strange temptation cama 
to her. 

For some time she had promised Lady Frances to 
spend a fortnight with her before she left tho 
Grahams. 

She was to go to her tho first week in January, 
when, to the old lady’s surprisé, she received an 
invitation to visit her son during the two weeks 
Madeline was to have stayed with her. When sho 


| heard this, Miss Durnley urged her old friend not 








i el , “don’t | to refuse the pleasure of a mecting with hér son, 
let me frighten you away. You were looking at my | She know from Mrs. Grahdm that Lady Frances 


was seldom invited by her daughter-in-law, and she 


simply, “I beg your} could not bear to be the cause of her missing this 


chance of reseeing her old home, but Lady Frances 
refused ‘to forsake Ker young guést. She would not 
go to Belleville unless Madeline would daceompany 
her. ; ; 
Their visit over, she would: sce her favourite 
safely on the road to Luton. 

It was a-great temptation to Madeline, this 
chance of seeing her father, unknown and unsus- 
pscted, to. know the home that ‘had been ber 
mother’s, and must one dey be Gerald’s; yet she 
had many scruples, and at first she absolutely re- 
fused. 

But Lady Yorke was set on.her purpose. She 
drove into Barton, and gained the Grahams over to 
her side, 

They promised to doall they could to persuade 
Madeline. 

“It is a pity to. refuse, dear,” said Mrs. Graham, 
unselfishly. “ Weshall miss you, but then we hone 
to see youagain, Lady Frances is very old. Sue 
takes a great pleasure in your society. You may 
not have another oecasion to oblige her.” 

‘ Mrs. Graham,”’ asked Madeline, timidly, ‘‘ shall 
I not be an intruder in afamily party? Lady 
Frances has a granddaughter of her own. Oace at 
Belleville she will not need me.” 

**She will need you morethan here, Madeline. I 
have known Lady Frances twenty years, tielve in- 
timately; she has no seérots from me, andI can 
tell you that féw things are more painful to her 
than visiting Belleville.” 

* But her son ?” suggested Madeline, amazod. 

‘¢ Sir Roland loves his: mothertendeérly, bat there 
is no sympathy between her and his wifé, Lady 
Yorke is fond of power. She never fails to let her 
mother-in-law pereeive that she is but a visitor 
where she ouce ruled.”’ 

* And Miss Yorke, does she not care for her grand- 
mother ?”’ 

“Sue is a good-natured, careless girl, but sho 
does not know much of her grandmother. I saw 
them together here, in: the autamn, bat Lady 
Frances has not that love for her she has for you. 
I never 8aW her care for anyone just in the same 


way.” 
* But still I am not invited to Belleville.” 
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‘Sir Roland and Lady Yorke are hospitality 
personified.” 

That same afternoon Madeline walked over to see 
her old friend. 

“ Well,” said Lady Frances, when she had kissed 
her, ‘* my letter is still unwritten. Whatam I to 
say, child? Do we goor stay?” 

“Dear Lady Frances, you know I have always 
led a very quiet life, and if thereare many visitors 
at Belleville, I should be quite frightened in a crowd 
of strangers.” 

“ Your reasons make against you, Madcline. My 
daughter-in-law is not strong. You will see none 
but our family.” 

The question that had tortured Madeline was still 
unanswered. 

Gerald had told her he knew but little of his 
cousins, still he might visit them sometimes. 

‘‘ And that Captain Yorke,” she asked, hesit:- 
tingly, “of whom you have told me so much; is 
he not sometimes at Sir Roland’s ¢” 

A shadow crossed the widow’s face. 

“Ah, my dear,:it’s a pity. I hear that he’s a 
fine fellow, anda brave one. My son likes him, and 
yet he has never crossed the threshold of Belle- 
ville; never so much as seen the place which he 
must some dey possess.”’ 

** How strange !’’ 

“Lady Yorke cannot bear to think the estate 
must pass tohim. It is the sorrow of ker life to 
have no son.” 

Madeline was silent for some minutes. She stood 
looking into the fire,as though she sought a counsel 
of the flames. 

At last her decision was taken. 

“Lady Frances,’ she said, simply, ‘I will go 
with you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 


LACE MAKING IN ENGLAND. 


Honiton lace is, without doubt, the best ever 
made in England, Enormous prices were paid by 
the Honiton lace makers for Flemish thread, rising, 
it is said, to 500 dols, gold the lb, during the war with 
France. The workwomen were also well paid, their 
wages beiug calculated in this wise : the lace ground 
was spread out on the counter, and the worker herself 
desired to cover it with shillings; and as many coins 
as she found place on her work she carried away as 
tie fruit of her labour. 

Real Honiton ground went out of date with the 
juvention of bobbin net, on which the sprigs were 
applied, until that form of lace went out of date 
uliogether, being superseded by the modern guipure 
—the Honiton of to-day-—which composed the bridal 
dresses of the Crown Princess of Prussia, the Prin- 
cess Louis of Hesse, and the Princess of Wales. 

A great deal of trouble has been experienced in 
pereuading the lace workers of Devonsiire to adopt 
newer and better desigus. For along while they in- 
sisted onsticking to their old patterns, but at jast 
some impression had been made on them by the 
authorities of South Kensington, who have recently 
supplied them with a large number of beastiful de- 
sigus. , 

One effect, of the gradual degradation of taste 
which led to the fineness of the reseau being ulti- 
mately considered of more importance than ‘the 
beauty of the pattern, was one of those determina- 
tions of the human intellect in one direction, which 
rarely fail to achieve successintheeud. After innu- 
merable failures, bobbin net was at last made by 
Heathcote’s machine, and the value of the clear 
ground was gone for ever, Bobbin net machines were 
not only set up in England, butin Brussels, for the pur- 
pose of making the double and treble twisted net 
upon which the pillow flowers are sewn, to produce 
the so-called point applique. This exfra fine Brus- 
sels net has become deservedly celebrated, and it 
consumes @ very large quantity of cotton thread 
annually. Soon after the triumph of England with 
bobbin net, the Jacquard system was tried at Lyons 
for making lace by machinery, and no sooner were 
the experiments successful than Nottingham began 
the manufacture of machine lace on a large scale, 

At the International Exhibition of 1862, Notting- 
ham exhibited Spanish laces, most faithful copies of 
the costly pillow-made Barcelona, imitations of 
Mechlin (the brode and picot executed by hand) and 
Brussels needle-point, Caen blordesand Valenciennes, 
rivaling those of Calais, also the black laces of Chan- 
tilly and Mirecourt, Machine lace has had a curious 
effect. It has almost exterminated the inferior kinds 
of handmade lace, but it bas not diminished the de- 
mend for the finer fabrics of the pillow and the 





needle, On the contrary, the finest work of Alencon 
and Brussels has been sought more eagerly than ever 
by the rich, since machinery has brought the wear- 
ing of lace within the reach of all classes. 

Exasticiry oF Ics. -—Professer Bianconi, of 
Bologna, Italy, has recently made a series of experi- 
ments with regard to the compressibility and plas- 
ticity of ice. Granite pebbles, pla on an ice 
surface, were pressed with constant and measured 
pressure for six, eight, or ten hours, ata surrounding 
temperature of 34 deg. to 37 deg. Fah. The im- 
pression was deep, but it was surrounded by a raised 
brim, and this again by a slight external cavity. M. 
Bianconi considers the central cavity to be the effect 
partly of strong compression, partly of fusion, pro- 
duced by the heat proper of the pebble. The 
external cavity was probably due to initial calorific 
irradiation of the pebble ; for, if the pebble had pre- 
viously been placed in ice, this cavity became very 
small, or almost nil. The raised brim is the swelling 
of the ice, produced by the pressure, the ice being 
expelled in virtue of its plasticity. This appears 
very clearly when, the pressure of the pebble coming 
obliquely on a point of the ice surface, a certain pro- 
tuberance is seen at an opposite point. Among 
other experiments, an iron plate, with a square hole 
in it, was strongly pressed on a plane surface of ice. 
After eight hours the ice had risen an inch or so 
through the hole, in the form of an unequal crest, 
and turned over on the plate, while the ice at the 
outer edges of the plate had similarly risen and 
turned over, Again, a bar of iron—plane below and 
convex above—was pressed for ten hours on a plane 
ice surface. The ice expelled below rose up on the 
sides, and hecame applied to the sloping surfaces. 
Tho experiments prove that ice h»s a manifest com- 
pressibility or plasticity; though slow and very 
limited, 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


THE conversation between Mrs. Elliot and Ranne- 
lee that had been interrupled by advaucing footsteps 
was resumed in whispers. 

Mrs. Elliot informed Rannelee that the present 
head of the family lived in Cornwall, upon his great 
family estates known as Belle Isle. ‘*‘ You must 
consult a peerage,”’ she said. 

Rannelee inquired his name. 

“ He Is Lord Tregaron!” said Mrs. Elliot. “ He 
is old and bas several sons and grandsons, I think. 
Among his family must be one at least who will 
take up my cause, for Nugent was of their Liood.” 

“ But a trip to Cornwall would take time, and you 
would be all the while in peril, missy. My escape 
would render Mr. Bathurst more savage towards 
you,”” 

“T could bear it, I have borne too much to shrink 
from anything that now might come. I should know 
that you at least had found protection. I should 
know that you would bring help to me, We cannot 
go back to our lodgings in Wilton Street in any case, 
Rannelee, for cur enemies would look for us there, 
If we apply to the police for help there will be a 
great scandal, and Bathurst will claim that I am his 
insane wife, and obtain custody of me, and my fate 
will then be worse than ever. My only hope is, that 
you will be able to enlist the aid of Lord T'regaron 
in my behalf, Rannelee, and that he will come tomy 
rescue !’’ 

“T will do it, missy, This is our only chance,” 
said the Hindco woman, sighing. 

“Yes, Rannelee, our only chance. In a day or two, 
if you do not escape, you will be sent back to your 
dungeon, and I—I shall die! I have not the 
strength I once had, Ranunelee! I cannot bear much 
more !”’ 

The pallor of-the beautiful face, the despair of the 
lovely eyes, quickened Ranuelee’s determination to 
test sscape immediately at whatever cost to 
ierseit, 

“ You must go to-night,” said Mrs. Elliot, reading 
the woman’s resolve in her features. “We cannot 
be sure that we shall remain together more than this 
one night. It is almost time for Bathurst’s visit. 
Let us prepare to take advantage of it, Get me to 
ved, Rannelee !’’ 

The woman obeyed, 
and placed her in bed. 

“Put the light in the farthest corner, and leave 
me in shadow,” said Mrs. Elliot. 

The woman obeyed, 

‘Now summon Mr. Bathurst,’ said the lady. 
“One moment, Raunelee, Your own quick wit will 
suggest the best mode of proceeding. Be on your 


She undressed her mistress 





guard. Remember that I can hold out until your 
return. May the angels keep and guide you, my 
dear old friend!” aud she embraced her with affec- 
tion. Haveno fears about me, The Lord will care 
for me as He has done these many years |” 

A minute was given to final directions, and then 
Mrs, Eliiot turned her face to the wall, and Ranneler, 
stern and grim of feature, but with a soul convulsea 
in agony, went to the door and knocked loudly upow 
it. 

The sound had scarcely died away when the heavy 
tread of Thomas Bathurst was heard ascending the 
stair. 


* * * * * 


Believing that Sinda had arrived, in response to 
Lord Tregaron’s invitation, to take up her permanent 
abodeat Belle Isle, the precious pair of plotters, 
Wolsey Bathurst and Maya, returned to the draw- 
ing-room, entering by the wiudow, as they had 
quitted ir. 

They found the earl pacing up and down the long 
apartment, after his usual after-dinner custom. Ho 
was very grave, His grand face was stern and 
thoughtiul. 

He had been looking out upon the terrace, regard - 
ing the young couple, and something in their con- 
fidential attitude, in their cautious glances around 
them, in their singular and secretive manner, im- 
pressed him unpleasantly. 

For the first time it occnrred to him that Wolsey 
Bathurst and Maya might belovers. He was ponder- 
ing the question when they came in, Maya started a 
little at sight of him, comprehending that he had 
been looking out upon her and her companion, ana 
that he might have seen the transfer from young 
Bathurst’s hand to her own of the mysterious phial 
her confederate had gone expressly to London to 
secure, 

The pink bloom of her soft face deepened. In » 
quick confusion she tossed aside her :white opera 
cloak upon a sofa, and approaching a long mirror, 
adjusted her fair curls. 

Before one of the party could speak, the Lostwithiel 
fly, an ancient green vehicle, drawn by an ancient. 
horse, drew up in the carriage-porch before the flighs 
of marble steps, and the visitor eutered the castle 
hall. 

“Miss Sinda, I believe,” said young Bathurst, 
lightly, ‘* We saw the fly, and believing that the 
little ex-Begum had arrived, hastened to enter the 
house. It is late, however. She should have been 
here three hours sinte———" 

The door swung open. The portly butler who 
had been summoned by the hall-porter, with 
flushed and perturbed visage announced the name of 
Mrs. Biggs. 

He had scarcely given it utterance, when the 
woman, with an angry countenance, and with arms 
akimbo in aggressive style, pushed him aside vio- 
lently and came heavily into the room. 

Tne earl, Maya, and Wolsey Bathurst alike re- 
garded her in amazement, 

She was dressed in a purple-satin gown, teo short 
in front and too long in the back, displaying upon 
her large, flat feet a pair of worn and ragged shoes,, 
the laces of which dragged upon the floor. 

A new Paisley shaw! draped and partially concealed 
the too great rotundity of ber figure. A black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with red flowers, hung upon the 
back of her head, and her bold, red, beery counte- 
nance and frowsy hair were unshaded even by a veil. 

Her hands were bare, and her stumpy red fingers 
were nearly covered with cheap rings. 

She looked inflamed with anger, and had, it could 
not be doubted, recently fortified her courage with 
some intoxicating stimulant. 

A more vulgar or degraded creature could soarcely 
have been imagined. 

Maya drew her pretty silken robe around her, avd 
shrank back with an undisguised contempt and loath- 
ing from her visitor, 

The earl bowed courteously to the woman, and. 
with a gesture ordered. the butler to close the 
door. 

** Pray be seated, madam,” sald his lordship, 

The woman paid no heed to the words, but sent & 
long, keen, scrutinising glance about the: stately 
room. 
With something of disappointment and heightened 
anger visible in her flabby visage, she contemplated 
in her turn the occupants of the apartment, her gaze 
softening as it rested upon Maya, 

The girl was at her best upon this night. She 
was dressed in pale blue, her favourite colour, em- 
broidered with white silk and ‘‘ white jet.” Her 
arms and neck, softly rounded and very fair, were 
uncovered. 

Her fair, lax-hued hair was créped in front, aud 
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caught up with a jewelled comb, from which escaped 
a little cataract of sleuder curls at the back of her 
bead. 

She wore a necklace, eardrops, and bracelets of 
Oriental pearls, the gift of the girl Begum of 
Khalsar in the days of Sinda’s power and pros- 

erity. 

: Mrs. Biggs stared at the pretty picture Maya pre- 
sonted, aud a gleam of admiration appeared in her 
dull, bleared eyes, The girl’s face hardened, and 
her lips curled scornfully under the woman's inspec- 
tion, and she took no pains to conceal her loathing 
aud disdain of the visitor. 

Mrs. Biggs was not slow to detect Maya’s aversion, 
and her own face darkened, and her cheeks flushed 
with a deeper and angrier crimson. 

Her temper was in a highly inflammable condi- 
tion; but she céntrolled herself, and sat down 
heavily upon a pretty yellow satin-covered chair 
that creaked beneath her weight, and waved a highly 
coloured blae and’ yellow fan, as she exclaimed, 
abruptly: © 

“ Where’s Rhody ?” 

‘Rhody !” repeated Wolsey Bathurst, involun- 
tarily. 

“Cinder, then, if you like that heathen name 
better than a good honest English name,’’ snapped 
Mrs. Biggs. ‘* Where is my datter, my lud?” and 
she fixed her cunning eyes upon Lord ‘l'regaron in a 
sharp gaze that would have been quick to detect any 
hesitation or evasion, 

“* Your daughter?’ echoed the earl, in surprise. 
“‘Is she not at your house ?” 

“No, she isn’t, else why should I be at the ex- 
pense and trcuble of coming hore?” demanded Mrs. 
Biggs. ‘* She’s here in this here castle, that’s where 
she is, and you must perduce her!” 

The earl was startled. 

“Has Miss Sinda left your protection, madam ?”’ 
he inquired. 

‘* If you mean that she’s turned out ongrateful and 
thankless, which is sharper nor a sarpint’s tooth, she 
nas!’ declated the old woman, “She’s leit my 
tonse! She's run away! She's fled!’ 

Lord Tregaron looked amazed. 

‘* Look at my forrid!”’ cried Mrs, Biggs, display- 
ing some livid streaks upon her face. ‘* Look at my 
cheeks, That there heathen creature, Faller, 
mauled me, last night in my own house, and assaulted 
me, aud fit me, and locked mea prisoner into my 
own room! And |’)) have a warrant on to heras svon 
as I can find her for salt and batter, the wretch! 
Aud she’s gone with Rody! Ain’t they here?” she 
demanded, sharply. 

“ They are not here!’’ replied the earl. ‘I have 
not seen Miss Sinda since she left Belle Isle with 
vou, : 

Even Mrs. Biggs, under the influence of liquor, 
<lared not question the veracity of the grand and 
stately earl. 

‘‘Not here?” she ejsculated. 
purceeding. Where canshebe? But she is sure to 
come. And, my tud, if she does come, | demand as 
you shall let me know and give her upto.me. I’m 
her mother, and she belongs to me uutil she comes of 
age, a8 you've said yourself, my lud. I know she’ll 
be here, because she gota letter from you the other 
day, @ sting her to come to Belle Isle as your 
adopted daughter and my lady’s sister, aud she was 
that eager to come, she begged and eutreated of me 
to let her go, the ongrateful creetur! But I refused. 
And my opinion is as she is coming here cautious- 
lixe, and is on her way now, though I’ve missed her. 
I searched the train this morning, And _ to-night, 
after a good dinner at Lostwithiel, and a drop like to 
steady my poor nerves as is upset by this ’ere busi- 
ness, and a little rest as I stood in need of, I hired a 
dy, ag is waiting now, aud came here expecting to 
tind her!” 

“You think,” said Lord Tregaron, “that she eo 
desires to come back to Belle Isle that she has fled 
— from your house, in order that she may do 
#0 
_“ Well, not exactly,” said Mrs. Biggs, remember- 
ing that Sinda would have a story to tell, and deem- 
ing it best, therefore, to impart to her own narrative 
® flavour of truth, “ You see, Rhody and me, we 
hada falliug out. I’m her ma, and go of course I’m 
in the right, and it’s her duty to obey regardless. I 
don’t mind telling you how it happened, my lud. 
There’s been a gentleman paying Rhody attentions, 
her lover, you know!” 

“Yes, I know,” said the earl, gravely. ‘‘ He fol- 
towed her up to Londou. He loves her devotedly, 
and lam persuaded that she loves him in return, in 
tpite of her refusal to marry him.’ 

“Who be youatalking about, my lud?’ asked 
Mra, Biggs, . 


“Tt’s a curious 


” 





“TI am speaking of Mr. Elliot, my young kins- 
man,” 

* Well, Iam not. Mr. Elliot he’s been constant 
in his visits, and is a fine gentleman, but Rhody 
she’s so highfalutiu in her potions, that, being a 
Biggs, she won’t marry him. And he’s that tender 
and devoted as might move a stun, but Khody is firm, 
and gays no. So I considered him out of the ques- 
tion. Being as ho’s to be a lord and a earl, in your 
place, my lud, it’d look better if he wasto marry 
my leddy here,” and she nodded and winked at Maya 
significantly, ‘* My leddy’d make a mighty pretty 
countess,” 

“Do you mean to imply that Miss Sinda has 
another suitor, madam ?”’ 

“Yes, my lud, which her name is Rhody, and 
more suitable in my opinion, being my own vame, 
and I her ma, ‘There's a gentleman, a friend of my 
own son, as is a frequink visitor at my viller, as has 
taken a fancy to Rhody. He would not look down 
ov Simou and me as Mr. Elliot would, but ’ll take 
his pint of beer with me promiscuous-like, and as 
friendly as a pair of fishes. And he’s ’arnsome to 
my eye, and more along in years, which I should 
like, but Rhody turns up her nose at him.” 

‘““Who is he? A gentleman, I think you said. 
What is his name?” 

‘He was a officer in the army like yourself, and 
p’raps you've met him, He is Colonel Darke!” 

* Darke! There was a Captain Darke, of whom I 
have heard, who was. dismissed the army for theft 


“He’s the one!” said Mrs, Biggs, nodding her 
head in vigorous assent. ‘He got caught at it, He’s 
cleverer now, my lud, you may depend !” 

* And he is a friend of your son, a visitor at your 
house ?”’ exciaimed the earl. ‘ This manis a suitor 
for Miss Sitida’s hand ?”’ 

“Heis! And the other evening he asked Rhody 
to marry him,”’ said Mrs. Biggs, too obtuse to notice 
the earl’s condemnation of her. ‘And ske refused 
him ! She did really! And he had made me certain 
promises, so that l’d given my word’as Riiody should 
be his wife, But sbe’s no more notion of obedience 
than a Hottingtot. I talked with her, as my duty, 
and as she didn’t give in Llocked her up iu a room 
along of old Faller——’”’ 

The earl’s face flushed. 

“ You made her a prisoner ?”? he ejaculated. 

“ Yes, and J also kep’ her shut up on bread and 
water till last night,” said Mrs, Biggs, ina tone of 
satisfaction, ** And then, seeing as 1’d got to break 
her spirit, I and Simon we put old Faller out of the 
house and shut the gal up alove, Aud Simon he 
went out in the evening, andl went to bed. And 
then back creeps that heathen sarpint, though bow 
she got into the garding and the house puzzles me, 
but with false keys she unlocks Rhody’s door and 
gets her cut. Then I hears ’em and comes out, and 
old Faller pitches into me promiscuous, and ‘knocks 
me down and sets me up, and puts me in my room 
arf dead, and locks my door and takes away the 
key, a shabby trick, my lud, as you'll allow, which 
you wouldn’t like the same done to you. And then 
they goes off. And a’ter an hour, when I comes to 
life, I pounds on the door, and yells fire and murder, 
and rouses the house, aud the servants break the 
door in, and we sees as Khody is gone!’’ 

She paused to get breath, but presently she con- 
tinued: 

“Thon I was in hysterics as becomes a woman 
under such circumstances. And Simon not coming 
home, and I not knowing where he is, I jest raves 
till mornin’, and goes to Mr. Elliot’s lodgings, which 
I knows, and investigates, and finds from the house- 
maid that Mr. Elliot was in his room last evening, 
and a heathen person, old Faller, comes and goes up- 
stairs, and he goes out with her, and off they goes 
in a cab, And he comes back a’tet midnight, and 
goes to his room, and he gets up afore I goes there, 
pays his bills, and takes his luggage, and has just 
disappeared when I call. I nat’rally s’pose he’s set 
out to bring Rhody here, and withou! waitin’ to find 
Simon, but leavin’ word for him, I comes on to 
Cornwall by the first train. Mr. Elliot is at the 
bottom of the whole aff.ir. He was the one as 
brought about yee escape. If I could find him 
I'd put a writ of habis corpigus onto him to make 
him prejuce Rhody, that’s what I would! Is he 
here, my lud ?” 

‘He is not. He is, no doubt, still in London. 
Your violence has probably had the effect to remove 
Sinda’s scruples against a marriage with Mr. Elliot, 
and very possibly she is now his wife.’’ 

Mrs. Biggs’s face grew more angry and inflamed. 

** Married ?”’ she repeated. ‘* Without my con- 
sent? I’lisu: him. Anyhow, if I can’t do nothing 
else, I'll go to live with Khody, and mike Mr. Ellios 


| support me handsomely, All he can do won’t make 





Rhody anything else than my datter. And I’ll bo 
his ma-in-law. And as to vi’lence, if you call a blow 
or two on tho head vi’lence——”’ 

Lord Tregaron looked horrified, 

**Do you mean that you struck Miss Sinda?’’ he 
exclaimed. 

** Well, ain’t [her mothor ?’’ demanded the woman 
angrily, raising her voice. : 

“You dared to strike her!’’ ejaculated Wolscy 
Bathurst. “ ‘I'hat grand young queen, who has been 
ruler over a small empire! You dared tostrike that 
gentle, beautiful girl, whose very look has power to 
awe——” : 

‘*She don’t ‘awe’ me!” interrupted Mrs. Biggs, 
coarsely, ‘*She plays humble and meek to me, I 
can tell you, a trying to conquer that there haughty 
spirit o’ hero, I’ve seen her eyes flash fireand then 
grow sorrowful as mournin’ all in an instant, and 
her voice low as a baby's a trying net to anger me! 
A reading of her Bible at all hours, and a crying 
when she’s alone, the discontented minx, ashamed 
of herown ma, I don’t doubt; but knowing as I’m 
mistress, and a trying to win my favour. Except in 
this matter of Colonel Darke, I’ve had no fault to 
find with hor obedience ; but she carried horself sort 
o’ superior, in spite of all her meekness, from tho 
first. It camo sort of natural, I presums; but I've 
rated her well for it !’’ 

Lord Tregaron could scarcely keep baek the ox- 
pression of his disgust at this odious old woman. 
He comprehended what the beautiful, high-spirited 
girl had suffered under the dominion of Mrs. Bigss 
—how she had trained her soul to meekness and 
patience and forbearance, and how she had been in- 
sulted, abused, and ill-treate!, And he resolved 
within himself to protect Siuda from this claimant, 
and to urge forward Siuda's marriage with Armand 
Elliot. 

“And Armand must take her to the Continent,” 
he said, to hiwself. ‘*He can remain there for 
years, if need be, to rid himsvlf and Sjnda of this 
woman.”’ 

Mrs. Biggs read his opinion of her in his face, and 
was incense accordingly. 

“Tf Rhody isa’t here, nor yet Mr. Elliot,’ she 
said, shrewdly, “‘they are waiting for me to come 
and go, and leave the track clear for them. They’ll 
be here fast enough. If they are inarried they'll be 
sure tocome. And if they are not married, Rhody 
Ll try for that situation you offered her as sister and 
companion to my leddy, and ‘ll be along to accept 
of it, SeI’ll telegraph to Simon, and take up my 
quarters at Lostwithiel and watch the trains. And 
as my fly is waiting, I'll be going. Remember, my 
lud, Rhody’s my datter, and I suan’t have no inter- 
ference between her and me.” 

A look of threatening darkened her face as she 


e up. 

Ths bestowed a final glance upon each of her lis- 
teners in turn, her eyes dwelling longest on Maya's 
fair and scornful features. 

Then, with a low courtesy, the woman moved after 
a lumbering fashion towards the door. 

‘Ona moment,” said the earl, sternly. “ You 
seem to think, madam, that the laws of England 
will protect you in your conduct towards this unfor- 
tunate young lady whom you claim as your daughter. 
You seem to think that being her mother you hava 
a right to oppress her, and to treat her with cruelty 
and violence, I assure you that you are entirely 
wrong. Miss Sinda can leave you at any hour, and 
throw off the fetters of your guardianship, unless 
you treat her as you ought to do, with kindness and 
respect !” 

* We'll see what a writ of habis corpious ha: to 
say to that! I ain’t easily frightened! I knows 
my rights!” affirmed the woman. 

** You do not seem to realise that Miss Sinda can 
repudiate your claims entirely !” cried the earl, ‘‘ 
shall advise her so to do, unless you change your 
course. How shall you prove that you are her 
mother? Topee’s story is of no value. He isa re- 
vengeful, lying Sepoy, who may have rescued your 
child, or may have heard of her in some manner, 
but his unsupported statement does not prove that 
Miss Sinda is your daughter. The girl herself bas 
no remembrance of you or of her childhood. She is 
totally unlike you, She has not one of your features, 
not one of your traits of character. If there is any- 
thing in blood, then she is nobly born, and the chil! 
of a pure and well bred gentlewoman. I have ex- 
perienced doubts before that she is your child. Thoso 
doubts begin to grow upon mo into an overwhelming 
certainty. If you give her further trouble, we shall 
make you prove your claims to her filial obedi- 
ence !” 

Mrs. Biggs’s face grew airly livid. She choked 
for breath. 

Then, recovering herself, sie poured forth male- 
dictions upon the earl for med ling with her affairs, 
asserted herself able to prove her claims upon Sinda, 
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and went out.in 9 gale of fury, bavging the door 
behind her, 

The earl did not speak until the fly was heard de- 
parting, and then, excusing himself, returned to 
the library. 

He had scarcely vanished when the butler appeared 
again, with a hesitating manner, and with an enve- 
lope upon a tray. 

He appronched Maya, saying, respectiully : 

** If you please, my lady, the person who just went 
out left a note for yor——” 

‘For me?” cried Maya, astonished. 

“Yes, my lady. She asked for a sheet of paper 
and envelope, and wrote a line at the hall table.”’ 

And with a profound bow the butler presented the 
missive. 

Maya seized it, with a smiling remark about beg- 
gars, aud dismissed the servant. Without heeding 
Wolsey Bathurst's look of surprise, she walked to 
the, mantel-piece and opened the letter in the 
light of a cluster of wax candles, and read it atten- 
tively. 

It contained these words :— 

“‘ Murer me at the lower park gateimmediately. I 
shall step the fy beyond and walk back to it. If you 
don’t come, then so much the worsefer you. So no 
more from j “Ruopa Biacs.”” 

Maya crumpled the letter in her hands, 

** Whas does she sny ?” asked young Bathurst, ap- 
proaching. ‘*‘ What does she want *:’’ 

The girl flung the missive on the fire and watched 
it fiame and burn. ‘There was a singular agitation 
sbout her that did not escape her husband’s curious 
eyes. 

“ Lt’s nothing— nothing!’ she declared, stammer- 
ing. “She only says that. she shail come again and 
again until she recovers her daughter ——”’ 

‘But why should she write that to you? She was 
talking with Lord ‘lregaron,’’ said: Bathurst, suspi- 
ciously, 

“I don’t know,” cried the girl, petulantly. “ Don’t 
bother me! I’m tired. I shall go to bed. I have 
had too much excitement to-night. Pray make my 
excases to papa!’’ 

She crossed the floor hurriedly, passed into the 
hall, and Bathurst heard her go upstairs. 

**Odd!” he thought, “She has disappeared for 
the night, and I shall net be able to tolve the 
mystery, for there is some mystery afloat. The earl 
will not be back, I'll go out and smoke a cigar, and 
think matters over !”’ 

He pushed up the window and sauntered out upon 
the terrace, and thence strolled into the flower gar- 
den at the east side of the castle. He was about to 
light a cigar when he beheld a woman’s cloaked figure 
emerge from a seldom used garden door and approach 
him. He hid himself behind g tall garden vase, 
and she passed on, crossing the bridge, and entering 
the park, 

“It is Maya!’’ he cried, with a. start, reeognising 
her figure under its cloak. ‘* What is she about ? 
Where is she going? Has ber present escapade 
anything to do with that letter? Ill follow and 
see !’’ 

‘ Dropping his cigar, he followed stealthily after 
er, 
(To be Continued.) 





THE REFORMED CALENDAR. 


__— 


Twat the word Calendar proceeds from the Latin 
Calend@ is a woll-known fact, but from its origin to 
the present time this record of the past and forecast 
of the future (for it is both) has undergone various 
changes. Rome received its first calendar from 
Romulus and Numa ; but its defects were so enormous 
thatin Julins Cesar’s time the festivals had shifted 
from one season toanother; he therefore entrusted 
itsroform to the astronomer Sosigenes, whose know- 
ledge of the subject, though imperfect, was far from 
contemptible, since he ealculated that the sun went 
quite round the ecliptic in 365 days and six hours, a 
pretty close result for that time, the error not exceed- 
ing eleven miuutes to be subtracted from the six 
hours. 

Still this would give a day too much in the course 
of 134 years. As it was, the heaviest errors were set 
aside by the introduction of leap year occurring 
every fourth twelvemonth, and this constituted the 
Julian Calendar, 

_ In 1582 Gregory XIII. undertook a further correc- 
tion with the aid of several learned men, among 
whom a physician named Lelio particularly dis- 
tinguished himself. In order to remove the error of 


cleveu minutes, it was resolved that three days 
should be suppressed every 490 years, and that this 
abridgment should be effected on the three first secu- 
lar years of each period of 400, 


The year 1700 was 


the first that lost a day; the year 1800 experienced 
the same fate; 1900 will also be a common year; 
but 2000 will be a leap year. 

Until 1700 the Julian Calendar was ten days 
behind the Gregorian one ; the suppression of another 
day in that year raised the difference to eleven, and 
in 1800 it rose.to twelve, Ewery Russian dato has 
therefore to be increased by that number in order to 
coincide with ours, becauge the Greek Oburch still 
retains the Julian Calendar. The Gregorian one 
was introduced on the 4th of October, 1582; St. 
Theresa died on that day, and was buried on the 
15th, that is, the day after. 





THE LATE GALE. 








Ture first day of the year 1877 will long be memor- 
able for gale, surpassing iu its violence any tem- 
pest that has visited our coasts since the memorable 
hurricane of 1703, in which the old Eddystone 
Lighthouse was washed away. It would seom as if, 
for seme reason or other, which it must be loft for 
scientific men to determine, our planet were at this 
moment passing through a sort of zone of whirlwind, 
hurricane, and cyclone. 

It is certainly a singular fact thit, if we look 
back over the records of past centuries, we shall find 
that abont once in every hundred years the whole 
surface of the world is swept by gales and tempesis, 

As regards the damage caused in Lambeth, the 
extraordinary thing is that it should be possible for 
meteorologists to prediet, as they do, with tho 
greatest accuracy, the occurrence of an inundation 
such as that which has swept the southern bank of 
the Thames, and that yet no precautions should be 
taken to guard against the emergency. 











MAGPIES. 


Trover not destitute of virtues magpies are des- 
perate thieves. Anything they think you are par- 
ticularly careful over, and set store by, they set their 
hearts upon at once, They watch their opportunity, 
steal quietly in, and pounce.upon the ring, or brooch, 
or spoon, or whatever it may be, aud carry it off 
before anyone.can see them. 

Sometimes this is very unpleasant, as no one can 
tell what has become of the missing thing, and per- 
haps some one is accused of stealing it, while Master 
Magpie sits and looks:as innocent as possible, keep- 
ing a bright eye turned upon his stolen treasure, 
They hit upon very odd places to hide the things in. 
One magpie kept his stored in the chimney of an old 
house, and it was a long time before his hiding-place 
was discovered. 

Another pecked a hole in the thatch of an old barn, 
and in this he putali sorte of things, chiefly silver 
spoons and forks. They can be taught to speak 
quite distinctly. There is au amusing story told of 
a magpie who walked into an English ehapel. 

It kept very quiet until the service had begun, 
but then it thought the time was come for its sweet 
voice to be heard, and it walked up the aisle, gravely 
bowing, and saying, “ Pretty Mag, pretty Mag !’’ as 
if introducing itself to the congregation. 


Mr. Sanrorp, the American racehorse owner, 
means to return to this country and try to carry off 
some of the prizes of the English Turf. Many years 
ago an American tried to win the Goodwood Cup 
without success, and was a bad fifth, whereupon 
some of his countrymen who had lost their money 
lost their temper. For this, Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, a well-known American author, roundly 
reproved them; advising them to pay their bets, and 
behave like gentlemen about it, “if you know how.” 
Then he added—* To brag little; to run fair; to 
crow gently, ifin luck; to turn up ; to pay up ; and to 
shut up, if beaten-—are the virtues of a sporting 
man ; and I can’t say that I think we have shown 
them in any great perfection of late,” 








DESTROYED BY FIRE IN LONDON. 





Drury-Laxg has been twice burned—namely, ‘in 
January, 1672, andon Feb 24, 1809. Covent-Garden 
has also been twice destroyed by tire—on Sept. 20, 
1808, and on Mareh 5, 1856. The Italian Opera also 
twice—namely, on June 17, 1789, and Dec. 6, 1867. 
the Lyceum on Feb, 16, 1830; the Olympic on 
March 20, 1849. 

Astley’s has been three times burned—namely, en 
Sept. 17, 1794; on Sept. 1, 1803; and on June 8, 





1841, The Surrey Theatre was burued on Jan. 31, 


1865; and the Pavilion Theatrs,on Feb,.23, 1855. 
There have been also, ‘‘ alarms of fire” at various 
theatres on several occasions, sometimes attended 
with lamentable loss of life, as, for ingtance, at the 
Coburg Theatre on Dec..27, 1858, when sixteen per: 
sons were killed ; and at Sadler’s Wells.on, Oct. 15, 
1807, when eighteen persons were trampled ta 
death. p bey 
Panic appears to be. almost inevitably the eon. 
sequence of an alarm of fire in a theatre; and this 
fright being attended, generally speaking, by. s-sari 
loss of life, the playgoing public should not need to 
be urged to preserve that coolness and presence. of 
mind which might be expected of reasonable being 
at such junctures. 

At the same time, it could not fail to be reassuring 
to those who feel uneasy as to the safety of our 
theatres if the managers in every city were to see 
their houses put in order, and make a public announce- 
ment to that effect in the newspapers, for it is indis. 
pensable that our miuds should be perfectly free from 
anxiety and entirely at ease before we can.teally 
enjoy any bill-of-fare. 





A BACHELOR. 


In his earlier days the gallant bachelor hag a plea- 
sant time of it. Heis sought after in society ; r- 
ceives invitations by tho score; is popular amonz 
men, because, having no home ties, he is always at 
their disposal. Matrimony he shuns and: rather 
laughs at ; he is fond of, ridiculing the poor idiots 
who have yielded to feminine fascination and bur- 
dened themselves wita the care of wives and house- 
holds. Ashe putsit, his object in life is to make 
himgelf completely comfortable, and, he does se. 

On the other hand, married men, as he puts it, 
don’t, Yet he by no means shuns female society ; 
on the contrary, heia fond of it.. Ho is the servan: 
of every attractive woman he meets, and waits upon 
them all with irresistible politeness. Of course be 
is cognizant of his wonderful powers of attraction. 
In bursts of confidence he will tell you that Mildred 
isdying for him, but he is not such an idiot as to be 
caught; thongh the gitl is passable. 

In another burst'of conftdencehe will inform you 
that old Mrs. Moneybags is workfng with all her 
might and main to entrap him for her dear ‘littlo 
pet, Florry. But he is not to be caged; the pain 
his indifference causes does not hurt him. He 
thinks jt the finest thing in creation to flirt with 
girl until the chase becomes too hot, and then, when 
she has succumbéd to the magic of‘hia influence, 
to saddenly drop her and betake himself to other 
sweets. 

Such is the gallant bachelor in his palmy days. 
But by-and-byé he grows old and unattractive. Ife 
ceases to be asked to parties, and haughty beanties 
learn to turn up their noses when he supplicates 
for their favour. _He-is obliged te make raem for 
younger rivals, People “drop him,” and laugh at 
him beeause he is vain and selfish and continue» 
to hanker after admiration; they hold his little 
foibles up to ridicule; they use him whenit suits 
them and forsake him when it suits them. 

Perhaps there is nd man more hopelessly alone 
in the world than tho gallant bachelor who has ou:- 
lived the pleasures of re and turned fifty, Tno 
old ties that rendered life dear to him snap, one by 
one, and none form to take their place. He is « 
social failure, and has no one bat himself'to blaw 
for it. Is his example worth im'tating?. On the 
whole, young men would do better to love aud 
marry, as did their fathers before them, 








SILENCE AND HASTE AT DINNER. 


THERE ig probably not one among the readers of 
this paper who would not assent to the general pr: 
position that habitual haste in eating is hurtful to 
digestion. Everybody knows that food harricdiv 
eaten is very likely to be insufficiently masticate:, 
and not properly mixed with those salivary seeretiou» 
which are essential to the perfect digestion of manv 
kinds of food, particularly breadstuffs and other 
starchy preparations. 

Everybody knows, further, that food. hastily 
swallowed is very apt to carry with it moreair tha 
is good for the stomach. Each bolus fills the bore o/ 
the esophagus, and pushes before it all the air.th:t 
tabe coutains ; the successive char.es fill the gtomac!: 
to distention, often paralysing its action for a time, 
and always favouring fermentation of the food rather 
than its proper solution, 

All this, aud muck more of eqnal physiologicsi 





importance, is well known toevery intelligent reade’, 
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to that class. 


It is therefore no easy task) which‘a fair eorre- 
spondent has set.us in-avwell written communication 
just received. The gent'emen of her family, she tells 
us, ‘have long been: subsotibers’ to Tinie LonpDon 


READYR, and they hold itsutterancesin high esteem 


Conseqnently slice appeals to us to-read them a lesson 
on the evils of hasty eating, hoping: that our advice 
will.be heeded, to the benefit: of their health and the 
material enbancement of her enjoyment of the din- 


per hour, 


She writes: “It has become the custom of our 
gentlemen to devour a newspaper with their break- 
fast, which, being light, we must permit; but when 
the meal of the day, dinner, is eaten, it is surely as 
unwholesome as it is disagreeable to all ‘present to 
have the bead.of the house sit with absorbed look, 
eating as:if for a wager, and impatiently watching the 
servant hand. around: and clear away the dishes. I 
am one of five suffering wives, who nevereat our 


dinner without feeling. that we are taking time from 
eome business which our husbands long to return ta. 
We have therefore: resolved to: appeal to: you to 
address from your editorial chair these men who are 
seeking dyspepsia and making our tempers sour by 
the trying ordeal of dinner.” 

f any. word of ours conld arrest»so suicidal a 
course on the part of our readers, our petitioners. may 
be sure that it would be spoken with all empliasig. 
Dut here’sthe-rub: the evil complained of is in many 
cases one of habit, and not amenable to correction 
through reason ; invmore cases, probably, it ia one of 
necessity, under conditions for which the offender is 
not morally responsible ; very rarely; we fear, is it 
the result of deficient or defective information. And 
since we know nothing of the circumstances of the 
present’ case, any suggestion we may'make must ne- 
cessarily be of the most general character, as likely 
to miss as to hit. 

For example, we might enlarge upon the horrors 
of dyspepsia, its disastrous influence upon character, 
its power to acidify and eclipse all the sweetness and 
light of living, even where it does not put an end to 
life outright, only to receive the crushing reply 
from five, or five thousand, suffering husbands : 

‘“ We know all that, probably as well as you do, 
But how can we help eurselves?: If we were inde- 
pendent. of the duties and responsibilities of active 
life, we might, and certainly wonld, very gladly eat 
our dinners with leisurely enjoyment; but the demand 
upon our time and thoughts are such that we cannot 
do as we would, We are parts: of a great. machine, 
and are driven to sacrifice our pleasure, our health, 
may be, and possibly, what we regret still more, the, 
good temper of our wives, because of the rights and 
requirements of those persons. with'whom we have to 
do business.” - 





MARTIN HOLT’S TEMPTATION. 


<> 
a 





“ A MOTRER-IN-LAW is bad enouch,’’ cried out Isi- 
dore Holt, holding up her pretty, dimpled hands in 
comic, dismay, ‘* but.a ‘step.mother-in-law:!’’ No, no, 
Martina, _I;won’t have her: here to visit.me!” 

Martin Holt had been married searcely’six months, 
and consequeutly. his. lovely: young bride was 
scarcely as yatdeposed from. the pedestal of semi- 
divinity. which all -young. brides hold, or ought to 
hold, in their husbands’ hearts. But nevertheless, he 
looked. down, a little gravely on Isidore, as she sat 
before the fire embroidering a. silken sereen. Fair 
and plump, with askin like rose-velvet, dark blue 
eyes fringed by long lashes, and hair of the glossiest 
chestnut brown, she sat there smilingly conscious of 
her own fresh beauty and radiantly defiant of the 
dark, grave meu who stood leaning against the 
mantel, 

* She has been kinder and more constant than an 
own mother to me, Isidore,” he said, pleadingly. 
“For my sake, dear, lay aside this foolish aud un- 
founded prejudice snd invite ber here!’’ 

But Isidore shook her sunny head, 

“Not I’? declared she. ‘*I know she’s a horrid 
ent by her very looks, and I, for one, will not have 
the privacy of my home invaded by any such dra- 
gonecs, Let herstay with your cousin, Georgina, 
It’s over a shop, to be sure, but I dare say it’s quite 
as elegant. place as she has been accustomed to!” 

“Yes, but, Isidore»? ’ 

“TE won’t hevp ‘her :kere,”’. reiterated Isidore, 
stamping ber listle foot, resolutely upoa the hearth, 
tog. Aud that settles the matter !” 

Martin wag silent » moment or.two, . He was too 
deeply wounded and hurtin, his tenderest feelings to 


and we may safely assume that all our readers belong 


but he spoke presently in a changed and constrained 
tone of voice. 

“ At least,” he said, “-you will do my mother the 
honour to receive her for a few minutes, inasmuch as 
she has come a}l this distance to sea you!’’ 

“Oh, certainly, I've no objection to that,” said 
. | Isidore, lightly, as she rose and laid aside her work. 

And neither of the young couple knew that Mrs, 
Simeon Holt, sitting in the adjoining patlour, the 
door to which Martin had neglected to dlase quite 
suffloicutly, had overheard the whole colloquy. 

She looked at herself in the glas# when she was 
safely back in the little parlour of lier niece Georgina 
Wade’s house. 

“ Yes,’”’ said she to herself, “ my atep-son’s wife 
isright. My appearance is not/prepossessing, And 
I suppose it is natural enougl for @ wilful, spirited 
young thing like Isidore to rebel’ against a mother-in- 
law's dreaded authority. But shedossn’t know how 
dearly I could love her, if only she, would let me !”’ 

Georgina Wade, who, as s mere grocer’s wife, 
living over the shop, was considerably leoked down 
upon by Mrs. Martin Holt, shook her head when 
they spoke of the young bride. ‘ 

“It may be all-very well, Aunt Alice,”’ saif she; 
“but people da say Teidore Holt ia living at a most 
extravagant rate, considering Martin is only a 
cashier, on a limited salary. I really think some 
one ought to advise her.” 

Aunt Alice shook her head mildfy. 

** But L am geareely the.one to do it,’ ’ said she, 

It was only the nextday that Mrs. Holt brought 
her iashends lip of paperas he sat at the breakfast 


ie vaguely. 

“Ts abil, dear, from yi and North's. 
Rather saere than I thonght [had spent, but one 
never knows how these thinggare going to covnt up. 
And I wish: you'd. it a omee, for they’ve sent it 
in twice they are positively getti uite 
insolent show ‘egies. hiss: 
But Isidore did not add thatshe herself had lacked 
courage until now to confess te her husband how ex- 
travagant she bad been. 
He looked at the bill with aotual dismay, 
** A hundred pounds!” he lated, “im seven 
months! Isidore, how is this 

Tm sure it’s not so muoh,” said Isidore, 
trying to keep up the olf t ring in her voice, 
‘*To besure, I might have done without the India 
shawl, but Mrs. Ponsonby anid it was sucha bargain! 
And no wardrobe is complete without an India shawl, 
aud——’ ty 
“Isidore,” said the husband, heargely, “are you 
trying tornin me? Where do you suppose I am to 
get.@ hundred pounds at @ moment's natice—for this 
note of Callahan’s contains an insolent postseript to 
the effect that if the money is not paid within twenty- 
four hours legal measures will be resorted to?” 
Isidore quailed before her husband’s sternly re- 
proachfgl gaze. 
‘“They—they have sert it intwice before,” con- 
fessed she, 
* And why was I not notified of th’s fact ?”’ 
“T was—oh, Martin, do not look at me so—I wag 
afraid you would be vexed,”’ 
“ Vexed !” 
He bit his lip, 
“ Well, it’s of no use to talk now. Of conrse, the 
emergency must be met, But for the future, Isidore, 
remember that a wife should be a helpmeet to her 
husband, instead of a clog chained around his neck.” 
Never before, in all their married life, had Martin 
Holt spoken thug to his. wife, and Isidore. shrank 
back as if every word had hit her a blow. 
“Oh, what shall I do?” she asked lierself wildly, 
when the door closed behind him, ‘I have no 
mother, no sister, to consult. Whom shall I go to 
for Kelp and sympathy in this strait ?”’ 
And even as the unsyllabled question fluttered 
across her mind, the door opened, and Martin Holt’s 
step-mather stood before her. 
“Tsidore, you are weeping—you are in trouble. My 
poor child, can yoa not confide in me ?”’ 
Her eyes, full of tender pleading, were fixed upon 
the girl’s wan face—her open arms were held out, 
Isidore flew to her bosom and hid ber face on the 
tender shoulder. 
“Oh! T must speak tesome one,” she wailed, “or 
T shall die.” 
It was nearly dusk, that evening, before the, last 
clerk was gone from the gloomy counting-houses of 
Goldiémann and Co., in whose firm Martin Holt held 
the positign of eashier, . 
For some time Holt had been leaning moodily back 
in his seat, with folded arms and eyes fixed intently 
on the floor. But the instant the doar closed behind 


thé latest of the lingerers, lie hurriedly unlocked the 





“ Thirty-five pounds each,” he muttered to himself. 
“They were paid in after business hours. 0:3 
Goldiemann knows nothing of them—need know 
nothing, if I am wise enough to keep my own connec), 
until Iam ready to repay this temporary loan—for 
it is only a loan, after all—and with this money, I 
can pay off Callahan’s bill, and save my credit in the 
mercantile world.” 

Looking furtively around, althouch he knew per- 
fectly well that there was no one but himself in the 
room, he slipped the bills into his breast-pocket and 
slunk, like a criminal, from the building, avoiding 
even that casual glance of the night-watchman, as !.c 
gave him “ good-evening, sir,” on the stairs, 

For Martin Holt felt that he had crossed the debat- 
able. land that lay between Honesty and Crime. 
Witbin himself he knew that he had taken the first 
step on life's down-hill. And it was his wife that 
had driven him to it! 

Mr. Callahan met him witha broad smile as he 
entered the illuminated shop. 

“T was just going to send my boy to yonr honse 
with my receipt, Mr. Iolt,” simpered he obsequiousiy. 
** Much obliged for your promptness, Siiall hope for 
the favour of your future custom.” 

Martin Holt took.the reosipted bill extended 
towards him, and scrutinised it closely before lv 
could convince himeelf that it really was receipted. 
And then almost, believing inthe miraculous inter. 
—_ of some gupermatural power, he turned aut 
eft place, 
something, sir?” eaid the night-watch- 
1 ‘eushed by bim-en tho stairs. 

It wae thenwork of @ wingte to unlock the 


few weight slid off his 
heart with the simple action. — 
> “Thank Heaven? hemuttered, buskily, ‘I aman 
honest man-agaia!”” ate 

The temptation had Beemterrible—tho yielding to 
it was ever worse, But now it wagall past, like a 
dream in the night. ; 


a * i... * 


“ Waen't fk good of your mother to lend me the 
money to pay that hateful bill?” said Isidore, joy- 
fally. *@he wanted to give it to me, but I'll only 
take it aaa loan, until I can pay it off by my savings 
out of my monthly allowance, “Oh, she is so sweet, 
so kind.”. 

And Mas, Holt, the younger, stopped to hug and 
kiss Mre. Holt, tlie elder, in an ecstasy of grateful 
B. 


“She's to stay with us,and show mo all abont 
housekeeping,’ added Isidore. ‘ And do you know, 
Martin, it seems ag if it. was my own mother, come to 
life again?” 

“ Mother, I thank Heaven for this,’’ said Mariin, 
in a choked voice, as he clasped her hands in his. 

And Isidore Holt dated her newer and wiser life 
from the moment in which she laid her tearwet face 
upon the bosom of her ‘‘ step-mother-in-law!”) Bus 
Martin never regained the self-respect which he lost 
by his criminal act. In his secret soul he knew thas 


| he had been a thief. A. I. 





YOUNG MEN. 


—_— 


It is a commonly received notion that hard study 
is the unhealthy element of eollega life. But from 
tables of the mortality of’ Harvard University, eol- 
lected by Professor Pierce from the last triennial 
catalogue, itis clearly demonstrated thatthe excess 
of deaths for the first ten years after graduation is 
found in that portion of each class inferior in 
scholarship. 

Everyone who has seen the eurriculum knows 
that were-Aischylus and political economy injures 
one, late hours and rum punches use up @ dozen ; 
and that the two little fingers are heavier than tio 
loins of Euclid. 

Dissipation is a swift and sure destroyer, and 
every young man who follows it is, as the carly 
flower, exposed to untimely frost. Those whohave 
been invoigied in the path of vice are named Legion 
for they are many; enough to convince every novi- 
tiate that he hasno security that he ahall escapy 
similar fate, 

A. few hours of sleep each night, high living, 
and.plenty of “smashes,” make war upon every 
function of, the human body: The brain, the heart, 
the lungs, the, liver, the spine, the limbs, the boue=, 
the flesh, every part and faculty, are over-taake :, 
worn and weakened, by the terrific energy 0! 
passion loosed from restraint, until, like a diiapi- 
dated mansion, the ‘‘earthly house of this taber- 
nacle’” fails into ruinous decay. Fast young man, 





safe and took out three crisp, rustling bills 





Venture to express himgelf gu the spur of the. momext, 
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{A FALHER'S COUNSEL. | 


NELLIE’S FIRST LOVE 
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AunT HANNAH was only two years older than I 
when I bad my first offer. She was a very handsome 
woman then, at thirty, and bad been married several 
years to one every way worthy of her. Despite the 
difference in our ages, she was, till within a few 
months of my engagement, my compauion, friend, 
and adviser, When we were parted, she to go some 
dozens of miles away, we still corresponded, and 
bleased were the twodays of the week, Wednesday 
and Saturday, that brought me her pleasant, cheerful 
dettere, 

My father had long been the honoured reotorof @ 
little village church in which, though he had shia- 
ing talents that would have won him a high place 
among oity contemporaries, he had always been eon- 
tented to remain. His tastes were very quiet ; he 
was a dear lover of beoks and solitude—quite unfit 
to cope with the world, and quite guileless in most 
of its matters. I played tae organ, Fanny Howe, 
a sweet, modest girl, sang soprano, assisted by her 
little brother, whose voice was a magnificent con- 
tralto, and rolled through our little church, causing 
strangers to look up in undisguised amazement. We 
bad no regular base; sometimes Charley Woleoot, 
when he was home for his vacations, would help us, 
(but he put on airs, and wae not a favourite) and it 
happened that the place seemed always filled. I 
think the singing of our country choir was the best I 
ever heard. 

I forgot to say my father was not dependant upon 
his salary for support. He had a modest fortune, 
and was thus able to gratify his intellectual tastes for 
booke to ite fulleatextent. Ican see his thin sensi- 
tive face now, exultant with the joy of a new pur- 
chase, looking over and fondling the leaves and the 





binding, dipping his face within, as if to mhale some 
subile perfume, the fragrance of thought exotics. I 
never knew time to fall heavily on my hands, there 
was so mueh todo, so much to read. My mother 
waa dead, and Aunt Lydia, a widow lady, mother’s 
eldest sister,a woman who thought everything of 
etiquette, high life and wealth, had helped to bring 
me up, and yet I sometimes think she had very 
little to do with it ; for lalways had my own way, 
and in the matter of rearing children, my father 

ased a wonderful faculty. He was, in fact, always 
a child with me. 

And I was achild, indeed. At eighteen, people 
who did not know us, often asked who that little 
thing was who played the organ, supposing me to be 
a girl of fourteen or fifteen. I really believe I 
looked longingly upon dolle even then, though I did 
much of the family sewing, and helped my aunt in 
the care of the housebold, I had now and then an 
admirer; but I never cared for the company of the 
gentlemen in our village, and I was devoted to papa. 
He and I were always together; we took long walks, 
botanised, read poetry to each other, until I almost 
forgot there was anybody else in the world whose 
attentions or preference I needed. 

I was almost twenty when an incident took place. 
We were at rehearsal, as usnal, without bass ; for 
oo could seldom secure our good-natured assistant 
then. 

“T will tell you what, girls,” ssid Fanny—we had 
another soprano, who sang very softly, and didn’t 
interfere at all with Fanny’s powerful voice—“ you 
must look out for your hearts to-morrev. Iv’e got 
a big magnificent cousin, you’ve heard me tell of him, 
Nellie (addressing ne); well, he came to-day, is only 
going to staya week; and such arich voice as he 
has! He promised me he would sing to-morrow. I 
hadn’t the heart to ask him to come over to-night, 
be was so fearfully tired. But it isn’t his voice eo 





much as his eyes that you must beware of; he's 
handsome to a fault; that is, 1 mean he’s so hand- 
some that everybody—well, no matter, you can 
judge for yourself.” 

“ Everybody fails in love with him; I suppose 
that is-what you are going to say,” I remarked, with 
& little toss of my head. ‘‘ I’m sure I shan’t. I never 
saw the man yet that was worth it.’” 

But I did, the next day, to my heart’s sore dis- 
comfort for many weeks, be it said. Julian Howe 
was handsome, but it was the beauty of mind and 
soul. His eyes were wonderful; when once he 
looked at you you seemed almost lost iv their lighr. 
Have you never noticed the white halo just catch. 
ing the outlines of a public speaker? Well, when. 
ever you looked at him there was something like 
that emanating from his face and figure. 

I felt, in some magnetic way, that he liked my 
playing, and, indeed, I believed I surpassed myseif 
that day. As to his voice, it was glorious, and 
thrilled more hearts than mine. 

“Ob, Nellie,” cried Fauny, when she met mo 
next day to have a talk, * if it wasn’t for one thing, 
I believe you’d have captivated Julian. Why, he 
has done nothing but talk. of you, and he calls you 
the sweetest village rose he has ever geen. And 
your playing—I won't turn your little head by re- 
peating bis compliments.” 

“But what is the one thing ?’’ I asked, laugh. 
ingly; but, strangely enough, my heart seemed to 
jump to my throat. 

** Ob, heis eugaged to a very wealthy girl, and a 
great beauty, too, I have heard.’’ 

Farewell sweet and foolish visions, that the glance 
of his dark eyes had conjured up. Had I been siliv 
enough to dream of him? Ay, both waking and 
sleeping, and it was weeks before I could banish 
the haunting vision, hoping in my inmost heart that 
I should never see him more, 

Once again there was a flutter and stir in our little 
congregation. Mr. Howe was burgess of Mitten- 
ville, and persons of distinction were always billeted 
upon him, as be was, also, the wealthiest man among 
us. First rumour whispered that we were to have 
a nobleman among us, and then he came. He was 
on a visit of some importance, and wished to study 
the geological formations of our coast, and at tho 
same time imbibe the soft breezes of Mittenville, 
which was several miles inland, and yet but a day's 
journey to the seashore. Of course he stopped at 
Mr. Howe’s, 

Fenny put on a great deal of mock dignity about 
this time; she was a comical little puss, ard used to 
tell us everything about the man’s foreign ways, in 
such a style, that, when at last we saw hii at churcn, 
none of us could help a demure smile peeping out at 
the corners of our mouths, By-and-bye his lordsiip 
began to be sociable, and we found that he could sing 
—that he had a really fine bass voice—that he dyed 
his hair, that he had rather an imposing appearauce, 
and that he could be as chatty and affable as the 
humblest among us. 

I am sorry to say, that, for the first time in my 
life, I felt a desire to attract Lord Littlh—that was 
his name—and some of the girls nicknamed him 
Little Lord, He was rather undersized, with spark- 
ling blue eyes, black moustache—which he dyed; 
curling hair—crisp little curls that somehow gave 
me a suspicion of barber’s tongs—I had not the 
least suspicion they were false ; beautiful manners, 
an agreeable swile, a winning tongue, and a lady’s 
man. 

At first he seemed very attentive to Fanny; but 
by degrees he began to court my attention, and al- 
most before I knew it I was engaged to him, The 
whole thing had come about 60 strangely, that, when 
he made passionate protestations of love, and I felt 
that I had artfully encouraged him, I was frightened 
into saying yes, and then felt very miserable. 

There was an interview with my father, and then 
I was called into his study. I never saw him look 
80 strangely ; he was very white and his hand trem- 
bled as he took mine, 

“Ts this possible?” he asked. “Did you really 
give any encouragement to this stranger?” 

“Why, papa, don’t you like him ?” I asked, mor® 
frightened than ever. 

‘*I know nothing about him,” was the reply. ‘ He 
brings good letters, and seems to bea gentleman; 
but have you thought, my dear, what this involves? 
He wishes to take you abroad.” 

‘*Oh papa, I never can go! I” never could leave 
you, you know I never could!” and thereupon, et- 
sued a scene. 

“ But, my dear,’” he eaid, gently releasing my 
arms, “‘ you have promised this man, and you knew 
what my sentiments are. Whoever my child loves, 
provided he is honest aud competent, whether be be 
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a tlacksmith or a peer, I will put no obstacle in the 
way. Do you love this man, Nellie?” 
* I don’t kuow,” I sobbed; “ not as well as I do 
you, papa.” 
He smiled in a sad, grave kind of way. 
“It is very sudden, very strange, very hard to 
decide upon,” he said. 
It was all very sudden, and I found myself won- 
dering at times whether I even liked Lord Little. 
But when he came, there was a kind of magnetism 
in bis presence that made me think I was despe- 
rately fond of him. All this time I bad not been 
re my peo. Aunt Hanvah was my confi- 


“It is very curious, Nellie,” she wrote, ‘that 
ye experience should beso very likemine. When 

was twenty and you were ten, J, too, was engaged 
to a Lord Hartly, and he was not unlike the descrip- 
tion yeu give of this Lord Little. He had red hair, 
a rather pleasant face, and the most elegant manners 
Lever saw. In fact, they captivated me. But pray, 
my dear Nellie, don’t be in a hurry to marry. My 
precious caValier turned out to bea complete impos- 
tor, and had deceived I dare not say how many of 
our best citizens. 1 do not doubt, of course, but 
that you have found the veritable simon pure, but 
for heaven’s sake, my dear child, don’t marry him 
for his title! And yet I need not say that to you, 
Yor | am sure you never would have encouraged him 
if you did not love him.” 

My noble lover was impatient. My father’s deci- 
sion was not easy to be complied with, loving me s0 
devotedly as he did. He was very unwilling to wait 
six months, though the learned association for which 
be was traveiliug (expending his own means, he 
eaid,) would willingly give him a year in which to 
wake his researches. 

But pupa was inexorable, so wasI. Aunt Hannah’s 
letter had made me cautious, Sometimes he brought 
beantifui miverals tothe house, aud papa and he 
would have such good talks. 

‘1 am getting to like my future son-in-law very 
well,” said papa to me, one day. 

Iwas glad and I waseorry. Contradictory ele- 
ments seemed to have possession of me lately, I 
protested, when the man was out of sight, that I did 
not like him—tbhat I never wauted to see him again, 
and found 4 anxiously expecting him at the 
usual hour. Iam very sure I should have cried if 
he had not come. 

One day Fanny Howe came over to see me, 

“ And what do you think ?’’ she cried, divesting 
herself of bonnet and sack; “‘ Cousin Julian has 
given up all idea of being married to the belle. 
According to my version, or rather the version ‘I 
neard, he gave her the mitten. I bad « fancy that 
he didn’t care very much for her. Do you know, 
Rosebud, I think he was violently smitten with you? 
i do, indeed.” 

My heart began to thump very much against my 
will, Why should a resurrection of those splendid 
dark eyes, that had been so completely buried for 
months, give me such a strange, sweet thrill? and 
chen be kuew, of course, that 1 was engaged. I felt 
that moment as if I were the worst of miserable 
sinners, 

**AndI don’t suppose he has heard a word of 
your engagement,”’ continued Fanny ; ‘‘ for we are 
like complete strangers, except when he comes to 
Mittenville; never correspond. What will he 
say?” 

“T don’t see as he is likely to hear of it until we 
are married and gone,” I said. 

“Oh, isn’t he? I expect him at father’s to-night, 
Jubn Olds, at the tavern, told father. You kuow 
we always hear in the most out-of-the-way manuer 
‘of his doings.” 

My mind was in a tumult all that day, and father 
looked at me more than once in his odd, kiud way, 
@ puzzled expression in his countenance. . I suppose 
he thought 1 was unhappy because my lover had 
cone and was not coming back till the following 
Monday. 

That afternoon brought me a welcome visitor, 
Aunt Hannah and her little daughter Nellie, named 
after me, and the very image of her mother. 

“IT thought I’d take you by surprise,” said Aunt 
Havnab, after she had kivsed me, and held meat 
arm's length for inspection; “‘ but I am afreid I 
have not done right; you look frightened or 
flurried. Is anythitg going wrong ?” 

“Nothing,” I said, and hastened to correct her 
twisapprehension by being even gayer than usual. 

“] wanted to see this man who is going to take 
yeu off ; because, if 1 don’t like him, I shan’ let 
him have you, not even if he were fifty lords rolled 
into one.” 


That evening she weat with me to reheareal ; she 


I hardly dared to think all the way there, for 
sumetbing told me Jujian Howe would be present; 
but it seemed wicked in me even to anticipate such 
athing. But he was there. 

Iknew I should meet him; I knew the tell-tale blood 
would fly up in my face, and that I should stand 
convicted before heaven and my own soul.as faith. 
less to my vows. Yes, in that dreadful moment I 
knew that I did not, never bad and never sbould 
love the man to whom I was affiauced. 

The next day was Sunday. I never felt so 
strangely in my life. It seemed to me as if I missed 
somebody, and yet that somebody was not Lord 
Little ; of that I wassure. Everything went wrong 
that morning ; my bair would tangle: I was never so 
long making my toilet, and came very near being 
late to breakfast. 

“My daughter is not well,” said papa, looking up 
from his egg. 

“Oh, yes, I am quite well,” I replied, with my 
cheeks in a fever. 

My aunt smiled, Now Aunt Lydia seldom smiled, 
aud when she did it aggravated mo beyond descrip- 
tion, 
ra Aunty thinks I am mournivg for the loss of 

ink,” 

Now Pink was one of the sweetest of canaries, and 
my favourite cat had got at his cage the night before 
and ate him at a mouthful, 1 expect; at all events, 
there was nothirg left of vim but a few feathers. 

“It was enough to make anybody sad,”’ responded 
Aunt Hannah. “The last canary I had was killed 
by acat, and I made a vow never to keep another 
bird. Do you know it made me so heartsick ?” 

**I don’t think she is mourning for tke bird,” 
said Aunt Lydia, with another smile that made me 
apgry. 

** Well; well, it don’t matter much,” said father, 
* Pass the muffins, Lydia, if you please.” 

And the conversation dropped, 

“Fanny Howe’s cousin has got home, hasn’t he?’’ 
asked Aunt Lydia, as I walked to church between 
my two aunts. : 

“Yes, 1 believe so,’’ I replied, as quietly as I 

could, 
“Tv’e heard all about him,” she went on, ex- 
citedy. “ Mrs. Rose wrote. She was intimately 
acquainted with the family of the young lady whom 
he bas treated so badly, It's a shame of him.” 

“And I happen to know the lady’s own family. 
Her cousins are on my visiting list. I think the 
general sympathy is with him, and people have 
wondered why he did not leave her beiore. She is 
an arrant coquette, and no man of avy spirit would 
long put up with the treatment he has received from 
ker.”’ 


“Was she very beautiful ?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, my dear; her skin was like alabaster, and 
her cheeks like roses ; her feature’ were exactly the 
stipulated symmetry of the Grecian style, and her 
figure was perfect. I never thought she was more 
than pretty. Beauty goes deeper thau mere classi- 
cal outlines with me.” 

“ Still, a man who breaks off a marriage engage- 
ment is of no account,’ said Aunt Lydia, sourly. 
Poor aunty! she bad been dreadfully disappointed 
in her youth, 

“In most cases, but not in this,’’ said Aunt 
Hannah, “ You know I broke off a marriage evgage- 
ment,” she added, laughing. “ Don’t you think it 
was better for me?”’ 

But Aunt Lydia was irritated from some cause, and 
did not answer. 

We were now at the foot of the steps, and had to 
pass through the osual number of loiierérs to gain 
the vestibule; I dared not look up for fear of 
encountering one pair of eyes that had power to make 
my heart throb as no other eyes had ever done. I 
had made many good resolutions, but it seemed as 
if they bad all vanished as I entered the choir 
seats. 


I felt a greater degree of nervousness about the 
arrangement of my hair aud the appewrance of my 
dress than I had any right to in such a place, aud 
conscience was active iu reproving me. I sat down 
at the organ, and, as I played the first voluntary, all 
my soul seemed to go out in the wonderful combi- 
nations of harmony rendered immortal by ge nius. 
Was that because I knew he was nearme? Who 
can tell? I knowthatI was atthe same time very 
happy and very miserable. My eyes fillea with tears 
as I thought of wy affianeed aud his confidence in 
me. I strove to feel recopoiled to the fate I had 
chosen, but it seemed impossible—utterly beyond 
me 

Fanny and her cousin wa‘ked home with me that 
night. Papa never lingered on Sunday evenings, 
he was so worn out, and Aunt Hanpah had gone 





Was a fiue singer. 





unconsciously we kept on to the little grove beyond. 
The moonlight was nearly as bright as day, and 
laid in white swaths over the fields, piercing into 
the shadows about us, and silvering the pine needles 
at our feet. 

We were all very quiet until Julian repeated a 
— of sweet poetry, Oh, how it made my heart 
ache! 

When we parted that night, Julian Howe took 
my band. 

Why did I allow it? Why did I not resent the 
pressure he gave it? 

Fanny came to see me the next day. She looked 
very grave. 

“Julian has doubts,” she began, then checked 
herself ; and I could see that she longed to tell me 
something, but of course I did not like to ask. ‘‘ Of 
one thing I am very sure,” bolting indignantly up- 
right; “you de not love Lord Little as you oughs 


“ What _ bave you to say that?’’ I asked, witb 
burning cheeks and lips. 

“It seoms to me so awful to be engaged,” she 
went on, “and so dreadful not to have your beart in 
it.’ I felt every word she said, but did not dare to 
show my emotion, ‘‘I am so provoked!’’ she went 
on, after a long pause, and her eyes were filled with 
tears. “If I had thought you would be so silly as 
to be canght by ‘Little Whiskers,’ I would have 
kept you out ef his sight; I would, indeed, 

“Don’t you want him yourself?” I asked. 

“Please don’t insult me. It’s just because I 
couldn’ like such an anatomy of a man that I think 
it possible you should—you with your lovely taste; 
esthetic, Julian calls it, and says yepr face reminds 
him of a blush rose. Ob my darling! why wasn’t 
you saved for him? It would be just the prettiest 
match in the world.” 

“ How foolishly you talk!” I cried, half angrily ; 
for oh, how often I had asked myself that ques- 
tion! “ As if sour Cousin Julian cared anything ior 
me! Why, he was all but married a little while 

“ Yes, aud like a sensible man broke off marriage 
rather than live all his life with one who was incom- 
patible in every way. It was a great deed, and I 
honour him for it. It seems there was a captain in 
the navy who bas long been a great admirer of hers. 
It was whispered that they both loved each other 
very much when he was a lieutenant, and her father 
objected to the match. Well, for six month he has 
been home, and Mise Casino has been playing faat 
and loose with both him and Julian. At last Julian 
asked for an explanation, and she excused her con- 
duct in sueh a way that Julian was more shocked 
than ever. I think my cousin was, at first, attracted 
by her beauty; but he needs something more than 
outside loveliness to satisfy his idea of womanho d, 
I think so much of him; he is just like a brotver to 


* Well, he is free now, aud Iam engaged” I said, 
slow'y and reluctantly ; “ so, you see, Heaven didn’t 
mean it should be a match.’’ 

**But you are so much better suited to him, and 
he to you,” she said, regretfully. 

‘*Fanny Howe, what do you mean by talking this 
way to me?”’ I asked, turning upon her, for I could 
not bear it; *‘don’t you know it is wicked 2?” 

She let her eyes fall slowly as she said: 

**] don’t believe it is.” 

‘Well, it is, very wicked, knowing what you do. 
I am sure poor Little is all attention. I’ve nothing 
to complain of on that score.” 

“ Why do you call him poor Little?” 

** Oh, hush !” I cried, driven to desperation. 

“TI suppose it is foolish,” she said ; “but I just 
felt as if imust say what I did, Are you angry with 
me ?’ 

“ Just this much,” I answered, and fell sobbing in 
her arms. 

It was along time before I was comforted, but I 
would listen to rone of her schemes. I had chosen 
my lot, I said, with my eyes open, and I had no right 
to trifle with the feelings of an honest man. Of course 
I did not say or even hiut that I liked Julian; but 
she herself saw so much that was admirable in him, 
that I fancy she thought be was not indifferent to 


me. 

When she left me, full of regrets and endearments, 
Aunt Hannah came into my room. 
** My dear,” she said, as she seated herself in tho 
chair Fanny bad just left, “Ido hope you will get 
the right man.” 
** What do you mean, Aunt Hannah ?” I said, 
‘That I have an impression that I shall not like 
your afiianced at al), not even though he is a veble- 
man. And then again,’ she stopped to adjust ber 
knittiog, “I saw some signs—that is—in the choir 





before with him. Such a night as it was! Almost 


last night, you know; I didn’t quite like it. Don's 
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tellme that he don’t like you, that tall fellow, or 
tit you don’t like Lim; there, it’s out.” F 

“T suppose you mean I'anny Howe's consin ?”’ I 
said doleiully, 

“T don’t know Fanny Iowe’s cousin,’’ she repliod, 
coggedly. 

“ Well, of course I know who you mean! but how 
foolish to talk about it.” 

“ L don’t know,’ said Aunt Hannah, significantly ; 
“T don’t know that it’s foolish. When does your 
intended return?” 

“'To night,” I replied, shivering a little. 

‘If you deu’t leve him, my dear, don’t marry 
him,” she said; ‘* there’s nothing so dreadful as a 
loveless marriage.” 

Ske left me with her last words ringing in my 
cars, ‘there ia nothing, so dreadful as a loveless 
mnerpiage.” 

The at Ui and vanities of the world looked very 
small tomo now. I had heretofore pleased myself 
with imaginings ef the old world; the fine thing 
it would be te be mistress of a large estate, and be 
looked np to as Lady Littly; bnt these things seemed 
but idle dreama te manow. 

That nigh, as 1 heard the familiar footstep on the 
porch, my heart sickened, I keps my courege up, | 
however, and went eut to mest him, Aunt Haunah 
had just gore walking down by theriver, saying, 
laughingly, as she loft me : 

**I shall be the first to meet him,” , 

I think the man loved me. Certainly his face 
beamed as he saw me, and had I not drawn back ho 
would have taken me tohis bosom. Instend of that, 
he shook hands heartily. I wished Aunt Hannah 
back—father out of the study—anything rather than 
to be alone with him. After the commonplates 
were exhausted, we talked mineralogy, or rather he 
talked and I listened. But presently he fell buck 
on the Howe family. 

Fanny has improved, I think. Have you scen her 
cousin ¥”’ 

Have I seen him? What a question to ask 
me! 

‘“‘Mr. Julian Howe isa very fiue-looking young 
man,” he said, nonebalantly, “ though rather large 
and gross, it strikes me, you know; clever fellow, 
too, quite elever; I should say, » rising young man, 
and very fond of his cousin, apparently. Doe you 
suppose they will get married?” 

**T don’t think it veryJikely,” was my reply. 

It was twilight now, and the room was darkening 
rapidly with shadows., Just as I was longing most 
ardently for the arrival of Aunt Hannah, I ‘heard 
her luugh outside the window. She and Nellie were 
a pair ef romps. 

** See,”’ she said, coming into the room, her bonnet 
swung on her arm, and she looked startlingly yonth- 
ful, with a wreath upen her head. ‘‘ Nellie’s 
doings,’ she eried ; ‘* the minx wouldn’t let me take 
it off, but was determined L should come and show 
you Why, how dark you are here, child, and—I 
beg your pardon; I didn't see; I thought you were 
alone.” 

“This is Lord Littk, Aunt Hannah,” I said, 
quietly, ‘Shall I get lamps ?’’ 

“Oh, pray not!’’ seid my suitor, in a quick, eagor 
voice. “I—I have injured my eyes a little by wy 
researches the last day or two, and. if you will be so 
kind—the moon is rising.’’ 

All this be ssid in a quick, hesitating way, very 
unlike his usual manner, and I fancicd Aunt Hannah 
strained her eyes to look at him. I knew she did 
not like him at once, by her manner, which sudJenly 
grew cold and formal. 

There wes something wrong—I could feel it inthe 
otmorphere ; I fancied I could even see it in the in- 
crossing Cimness, 

Aunt Hannah had sat down with her bonnet in 
her hand, a thing I hardly evor knew her to go 
before, and though she ehatted and tried to appear 
at her ease, the silence that ensued every now and 
then seemed something dreadful. 

I tried to be and feel unconcerned, but sti] I was 
= us of a terriLle anxiety; why, I cou not 
tell. 

It was not leng before some friends called, and 
Aunt Hannah rang for a light. 

I was sitting near Lord Little, and saw him 
attempt to rise, then fall back again, then wipe his 
forchead with a handkerchief, and finally edgo 
round, toward the window. 

“I wonder what it all means,’”? T thought to my- 
eclf. ‘‘Hither Lord Little is unwell, or he don’t 
want Aunt Hannah to see him.” 

I waited impatiently for the light; it came pre- 
sently, with the visitors, und in the general confusion 
Aunt Hannah changed her seat, anid came asd sat by 
me. Then she fastened her great brown eyes on 


him, The momont she did that, his face underwent 
a frightful change; his countenance beeame livid, 
aud his knees smote together, 








“ Nellie, his lordsbip is faint,’’ said my aunt, with, 
a withering glance at him... ‘* He remembers mo, 
my dear, and in spite of some changes,in his appear- 
ance, I remember him. We were acquainted ten 
years ago.” 

For a moment it flashed across my mind—Lord 
Little was an impostor, and I was free! The poor 
man tried te take his leave, he had lost his self-pos- 
sesion, and did not attempt to say a word for him- 
self: but there was no help for him, Papa was 
sunaoned, and the two, with Aunt Hannah, went 
into another room, and kad it out. 

It was an exciting time, and after recsiving a 
withering rebuke, Lor.i Little was sent erestfallen 
from the house, in every sense of tne word a little 
man, 

We found out much of his history after that. It 
seems that he wasa manof some means, and thnt 
hedid live in Sheffield, where his property was; 
that he was a first-clees geologistand botanist; bat 
that he hod a mania for passing himself off as a 
nobleman, 

It-was afterwards ascertained that ho had married 
ayourg lady in Ameri¢a, some years before, and 
whether she was dead er not could not bo learned. 
Suffice it to say, that our place knew him no more, 
and that my heart turned to ite first leve ; also thas 
Julian avd I beth found out that we had been mutu- 
ally sutitten at first sight. Don’t tell me that it fs 
all a whim: I know better. : 

Now, indeed, [ had Aunt Hannah’s hearty ap- 
preval, and without it, I confess, 1 should have felt 
uneasy, 

So we were married, Julian and I, and Fanny was 
my first bridesmaid, and weare a very happy family, 
for father still stays with me, j D. 


. 
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GREAT FXCITEMENT AMONG THE ROBINSONS, 

Mus. Roptxson is in a most excited state, 

It is about Smith. : 

You know, the year before last, Snith and Robin- 
son went together to Dieppe ani some othor seaside 
places to look for a eheap houze for Mrs. Robinson 
and the children, and after being away a month re- 
turned, and said they could not find anything at all. 
So peor mamma and the ehildren had to go to Ramu- 
gate—as uanal, 

Now this year Robinson has Lapa ge d of early 
by himself, and he is to be sure and fiad something 
somewhere. : 

If you please, however, Smith, who is a dreadfal 
man, with an awful reputation, writes to him, and 
also to Mrs, Robinson, putting the wrong letters in 
the wreng envelopes, of course. ~ 

This is what Mrs, Robinson finds he-s:ys to her 
husband : 

‘* How did yon find Constance? Asyou come from 
Strasburg to Mets have a look at Nancy,” 

Mamme has just written to Robinson, and teSmith 
too, and given them both a bit of her iaind. 

—Jady. 
“ woMEM'’S WORK IN THS CHURCH.” 

Tue legend of Pope Joan may or may not he 
authentig ; but the possibility, atleast, of a female 
Pope is manifest from the positive fact. that there 
are female, parsons. For this is a fact beyond all 
doubt. A great wany, if not the greater part, of 
the Ritualist clergy are evidently Indies who, h:ving 
contrived to conceal their sex, have gore to throlo- 
gical training colleges, got themselves ordsined. and 
crept inte, the Church in disguise. Now, when they 
have obtsined curacies and livings, their irrepressitle 
passion for finery crops up. They’ bedizen thom- 
selves in all manner ef gowns amd petticoats under 
the mame of “ vestments,” and th:y decorate the 
Oburches in which they officiate, or have them de- 
corated, in a style of ornamentation befitting only 
boudoirs or dressing-rooms. —Punch. 


OUR DANCING DAYS AGAIN, 

Tun Scuorriscuy: “ Tho charm of the whol¢ thing 
lies in easy avd anaffected deportusent on the part 
of the dancer.” —Judy, 

BAD EFFRCT OF THE WRT WEATHER, 

INDIGNATION meetings, apropos of the floeds, are 
being held all ever the country. Many districts, 
already suffering from the inundations, have now to 
put up with fleods of talk. —Judy. 


MORE DISILLUSIONMENT, 


A SCIENTIFIC pervon has been making a chemical] 
analysis of tears. “ A tear,” says he, ‘is merely a 
chemical combination of oxygen, hydrogen, ag>te, 
and other chemical bodies tea numerous to mention.” 
The savant above mentioned, to be certain that his 


4 





experiment was performed on agenuine tear, ob- 





tained one from the oye ofa brother professor. fis 
might as well- have, trie la ¢rocodile’s, The ar 
was not genuine, anid the scieatific person had better 
‘ry again. ’ —Judy. 
A SENMMBNT FOR THS, LATE. WSE WHATHER. 

Tua Empire on which tao saa never sets—an! ‘of 
late) very seldom risos. —Panex. 

Tue Buss Wine Tats Wer Waeartuer. — Dry 
Champagne. —Paneh. 

PERFECTLY UNNECESSARY. 
Sount—Anywhero. Aay Time. 

» Otn Lapx.-—Doa’t drive fast, conduator. » I'm 
very nervous,” 

Connuevee.—“ No few, mu’m,” . 

Old Gyntlowan, who wants to. eateh a, treia, 
decidea ta wali, —Pangh. 

IN: THR STRRET. La 

Brown (coAl morsi:int, to hid euctomor, a stocess- 
fal auvhor}:°'* Well, sir, sings you like my’ couls 
much 2 hope you'll allyw mm» to vnll en your friends 
and monbien your nate.” ’ 

8.A.: “16 woulda’s be worth your while, Brown ; 
if you want o big ‘coumetion you'd better solieit my 


enewics.” —Panach. 
Soxas ron Buxatioe Asrct's.—Gloes rather than 
madrigals, —Punch 


MORB ADVICZ TO PARTIZ9 ABOUT TO MARRY. 
(Thrown away, of cvirse, as usual), ’ 

Tip Phresologicu Journal advises younz men to 
be guided by the shape of the chin in pieking out a 
wife, Inatsention to. thisrule is prebably the reason 
why 80 many husbands ara lel by ths nose. 

—dJudy. 
THE BASTARN QUUSTION, 

A pirricuct range of mountains foc an army te-cross 

—The Balic-ans.. —Judy. 
OUR DOMBSTICS. 

Tue corres ;ondant of a eontenrpersry vouthes for 
the truth of the fullowimg:—-X few days ago a eer- 
vant, making’ an applicasion for @ situation, aid 
negotiating terms with the mistress of the house, 
sail, “IT must have thraeovenings a week, forI have 
gota season ticket for the skating rink.” What tho 
kuly said is mot recorded, but it was probably to tho 
offect that while the young: porsen was about it, sho 
had beter tuke the romainder.of the week as weil. 

i —Jady. 
A PALLING OFF, , 

Orn Burtroncess, thé bachslor, compltging that 
whereas ‘in former times hi: friands sent ‘him at 
Christmas a dozin. brace or s@ of birds, he now oniv 
receives by post a couple of dozer or so Of twopettiy 
rovins ! —Pureh. 

TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. - 

Tur Court of Eacheqner hid deviled that entting 
cocks’ eourbs is cruelty to animals. But if. yor dya’t 
sut cox-combs thoy. iuflic§ themselves upon you, aad 
on which side is the cruelpy to anisaals then? 

a 


COMM VSAD; COMM VRAU. 

A TowN pastor prevcing im the country reesrtly, 
referred to “ the ‘fatted ealf’’! as one that had boen 
loved by the prodigal’s family for many years, When 
s olergy nian re-vealy gush igmorance ag this the Schovl 
Beard should osifter him. ’ —Panch, 

BIRDS OF A FLATT. 

A GRAND county ball took plie> the other night at 
Dorking. The admis-iva-was of the most exclusive 
kind, and to prevent anything like a suspicion of 
fowl play, no gejtloman was admitted who wasn't in 
full evening costume and possessed of pigeon-toes. 

—Puach, 

Tue Queex or Connavacir.—Prince. Arthur's 
mama, of couraa, —Puneb. 

LIGH? R#ADING WITH A VANGRANCE, 

Krrrer or Oravecatixa Lrezary: “I’m very 
sorry, miss, the third volume happens still to be out, 
but here is the entire novel in on» volume!’’ 

Youna Lavy: “Ok, that won't do! How on 
earth am I to find’my place in it 2” Punch. 

“TRAIN Ur A CHILD— .” 

Virtuous Youtn (Sunday morning) : ** Now 
then, Billy, you play the ‘ Two Odadiahs’ or ‘ Towns 
make Roo 1’ as loud as ever yor cin, $9 asTeanresi 
yer that nice trac as teacher give me aboat kee) 25 
the Sabbath.” —Fui. 

TOO BLUR. 


lst Youne Lavy (with newspaper): “Oh! tlioss 
dreadfu floods!” 

2xp. Ditro:. * Oh! shocking, isn’t i¢? All t) 
poor people washed out of tueir houses and tarow. 
out of work, too!’’ 

Ist Dirro; ‘Ah, yes, that’s very bad, hut, here's 
something worse, (Reads.) ‘It is fearsd that tu 
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state of the river near Oxford will considerably in- 
terfere with the practice of the dark blue eight !” 


—lun, 
Tre following is a description of the soasons: 
Bpring—showery, flowery, bowery, Summer—hoppy, 


cioppy, poppy. Autumn—wheezy, encezy, froezy. 
Winter—slippy, drippy, nippy. 
** Pa, has tho wind got a month ?” 
“No, my dear,” 
“But, pa, didn’t I hear you say it whistlod—and 
how could it whistle without a mouth ?” 
‘Sally, put the child te bed.” 


Tus Worst or Ir.—Said a French widow, on 
being sympathised with on the death of her husband, 
“ Ah, yes, he was very go: Andthen yon se¢such 
a mnisfortune is always great; fer ong knows} what 
kind of a husband ene has lost; but cannot tell ‘what 
kind ef a man one will find to succeed him.” 


WHEN 4 young: lady and gentleman. have a con- 
troversy about kissing, they generally put their heads 
together. 

“Can yor spéak German!” inquired a merchant 
ofa young gentleman applying fur the position of 
foreign correspondent. 

““No-no, n-o-¢ exactly,” was -the reply, “but I 
have a brother who can play thé German flute.” 


“ Wireru are you going?” asked Jaok of an ac- f 


quaintanée, 
“To see a friend,” 
“ Well, I'll go with you, for I never saw one yet,” 
‘I can boast of rank proportioned to my age,” as 
the butter said to the cheese, 
“Tam stcongand mite-y;” as the cheese replicd. 


WAIT AWHILE, 


A Young elérgyman, at the first wedding he ever 
had, thought it-waée very good time to impress 
upon the couple before him, the solemnity of the 
act. 

“T hope, Dennis,” said. he ‘to the. coachman with 
his license in hig hand, “you haye well considered 
this solemn step in life.” ; 

“I hape s0, your reverence,” answered Dennis. 

“ It’s a very important step you are taking, Mary,” 
eaid the minister, 

* Yos, sir, I know itis,” replied Mary; whimpering. 
“ Perhaps weehad: better wait awhile.” 

“Perhaps:''we hadj your réverence,’” chimed in 
Dennis. 

The minister hardly expecting suet a personal ap- 
plication of bis exhortation, and seeing the marriage 
fve vanishing before his eyes, betook himself to 
nore cheerful aspect of the situation, and said: 

“ Yes, of course it’s solemn and important, you 
know, but it’s a very happy time, after all, when 
peovle love each othan Shall we go on, with, 1i¢ 
service ?’’ 

“Yes, your reverence,” they both replied, and 
they were soon:maleous in the bonds of matrimony ; 
and that young minister is now very careful how he 
introduces: the solemu view of marriage to timid 
coup es, ‘ 

cHaNans, 

“Martie, what's that strange noise at tho front 
gate 2 

“ Cate, siz,” ; : , 

“Cats! Well, when.I was young cats didn’t wear 
stove-pipe: hats and. smoke-cigars,”’ 

“‘Tiuies are changed, ir.” 

ACUTE. 


A scHooLMasTzeR at the North, questioning his 
scholars upon certain points of scriptural history, 
asked a little shavor the followiag : ; 

“How long were the children of Israel in the'wil- 
derness ?” 

* How long ?” 

“ Ye a” os 

“They was there until they found their way out,’’ 
responded the urehin. : 

“Very well. What calamity befell Nebuchad- 
nezzor for his. wickedness?” 

He was obliged to turn Grahamite and live on 
vegeiables.”’ 

“You may take your seat,”” 
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STATISTICS. 


—_—— 

Tue Guinnesses.—A small bottle of Guinness's 
porter can be purchased anywhere for two pence. 
That is the retail price, and: the: profit to the manu- 
facturer must be infinitesimal. Yet rain-drops make 
the river, and the ocean of profits realised by Messrs. 
Guinness is simply amazing. Sic Benjamin Guinness 
paid income tax on £56,000 a year. It is stated in 
town that tho profits re:lised by Messrs. Guinness’s 





upon the terms that Sir Arthur is to receive 
£1,000,000 or 20. years’ purchase of £50,000 a year, 
I have also heard that Mr. BE, Cecil Guinness, who 
becomes the sole owner of the brewery, offered to 
draw a cheque for one million pounds, his brother’s 
share of the concern, We kave been accustomed to, 
think a cheque for £40,000 or £50,000 a wonderful 
document, and to look upon the drawer with curi- 
osity and astonishment, but wo are utterly lost in 
wonder-atthe idea of a fellow-citizen offering to 
draw a cheque and pay down the coin to the tuno of 
a cool million, I can imagine the amazement of the 
bank cashier to whom the cheque would be pre- 
sented, and the blank consternation of the manxgor 
at the sudden demand, and his probablo inability to 
méet it withoat realising securities. The popula- 
tion of thi¢ country: is 89,000,000, and I doubt if 
twenty individuals out of that number could draw 
a like sum with the certainty of its being honoured, 
The citizens of Dublin ought. te be proud that they 
possess in thoit midst a bwsiness of such gigantic 
proportions, 





STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 





Strength for to-day is that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow ; 
For toemerrow will prove but another to- 


4 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 

And watch and wait for a crowd of iils 
That as yet bave no existence, 


Strength for to-day—what a precious boon. 
For the earnest souls who labour, 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend.er neighbear. 


Strength for to-day—that the weary hearts 
In the battle for. right.may quail not; 
And the eyes, bedimmed with bitter tears, 

In search for light; may fail not. 


Strength for to-day, on the downhill track, 
For the travellers nearthe valley 
That up, far dpon theother side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day—that our precious 
th : 


youth | 
May happily ahan temptation, 
And build from the.zise to the aet of the 
sun 
On a atrong and sure foundation, 


Strength for torday--in house and home 
To practice forbearance sweetly— 

To scatter kind words.and ‘loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day—is all that we necd, 
As there never wil] be a to-morrow ; 
Tor to-morrow. will prove but another to- 


ay 
With its measure of joy andsorrow. 
H. A. M. 


—E—E__EE 


GEMS. 


Tur duration of & man’s life should not be esti- 
mated by his years, but hy what he. hasaccomplished 
—by the uses which he has made of time and oppor- 
tunity, The industrious man lives longer than the 
drone, and by inuring our body and mind to exercise 
and activity, we shall more than double the years of 
our existence. 

The voice of suspicion is more pervading than the 
plague mist. Noretreat.is secure from itsentrance, 
no solitude so deep but it will wake with ite demon, 
like eehoes. 

The truly grateful heart may not bo able to 
tell the gratitude, but it can feel, and love and 
act. 

Learn in childhood, if-you ean, that happiness is 
not outside, but inside. A good heartand a clear 
conscience bring happiness, which no riches and no 
circumstances alone ever do. - 

Evory one owes obedience to the laws, but a still 
higher obligation is due to morality; and, if ic so 
happens that both cannot be complied with, it is 
better to do an, illegal act than an immoral one, 





brewery amount to the magnificent figure of £100,000 
Per annum, and the partnership has been dissolve! ; 








That man is. poor who cannot pay his debts, though 


rich who “ owes no man aught but love,” thouch ha 
| eats his corn, beef and bread, from a pine tebe, ir 
a log cabin, kept neat’and clean by an industzlous 
wife. : 

Mankind have been learning for six thousand v-ars, 
and fow have learnt yet, thas their fellow-beings aro 
as good as themselves, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


_— 


How To Coox a Berrstran. First, care should 
be taken that-the meat be not punctured or broken, 
certainly not bruised or pounded, as a good, juditialiv 
chosen steak is alway tender without that. Engl 's 
cooks are so partioular on this point that they uever 
allow a fork to be used, but bave steak-tongs for 
turnings Now that we bavo those nice broilers of 
galvanised wire, that shut like the covers of a bool:. 
the steak can easily*be turned, without the uke of 
any other utensils. ‘The steak should be placedover 
a clear, bright fire, not too hot, and [requentis tarnc:i, 
in ‘order te cook it evenly and thoronghly: tut is 
should not be overcooked, as mueh ig lost it Mayor. 
No salt should be pnt npen the steak while on tho 
fire, but the moment it is withdrawn it showid bo 
placed upon a het.dfsh, then batter and salt pu: ci: 
both sides, pressing a little with the point of the ini: 
as you do se, and you will have a delicious, juicy 
steak, with little if any waste. 

STEAMED Puppine.—Two cups of milk, hali « 
cupful of molasses, two-thirds of a cupful ef cho ed 
pork; one teaspoonful of sods, three eupfuls of 
flour, Steam twe or three hours, and eat with swees 
eauce, 

Pupnine Saucz.—One cupful of angar, one cup 

of butter, exr@egg, the yolk and white beaten sepa- 
rately, flavor to suit the taste, beat all together, 2nd 
radd one .tablespoanful. of hot water just before 
serving. 
' "Po Orgayx Gint Frawzs:—When the gilt frames 
of pictures er looking-glassea or the moldings of 
rooms have specks. of dirk upon them from flies or 
other .eauses, they may be cleaned with white of 
eggs gently laid on witha camel’s-hair. peucil. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Quire. & notable. industry is new cariie| on in 
Paris, namely; the manufacture of what are termed 
veneered diamonds, the method of production bein, 
briefly according to the following fashion :—The body 
of the gem is. of quarts or, crystal, this being co:-- 
sidcred the hardest and best substances that can bo 
made available for that purpose, After the cryrts!s 
are cut in proper shape, they are put into a galvanic 
battery, Which coats them over with’a liquid; the 
latter being made of diamonds which are_too sinalk 
to be cut, and of the clippings and cuttings from 
diamonds during the process of shaping them. i: 
this way all the small particles of dinmonds that 
have heretofore been regarded as comparatively 
worthless, can now, by means of thia ingenious 
French process, be m-de quite setvicable in the 
jeweller's art. 

THE overflow of the Thames duripg the last few 
days. has destroyed aome.of the tress in the grounds 
at Polhem Palace. On Naw Year's Day su acacia, 
50ft. in height and with a girth of 12ft., fell with a 
herash: on thee reofsof ome.of the buildings at the 
palace, and did considerable damage; happily’ the 
reoms were unoceupied at the time, or the conce- 
quences might have: been serious, Large elms, too, 
growing in the immediate vicinity. have sunk mmder 
their own weight, owing “to the saturation of whicls 
the soil has been subjected, and yitimately fell to the 
ground, and'many more will in, all probability follow 
unless a change in the weather sliall quickly :ako 
place. The acacia destroyed waa one of tho best 
trees of its kind in the country. 

Mute Laxevags.—One of the protty fancies of 
Freneh people is to make colours the expression of 
sentiment. They hold that violet is avalogous to 
friendship, blue to. love, as suggested by blue eyes 
and azure sky. A bunch of violets would, therefore, 
tell a lady’s suitor that friendship is all that he h.s 
aright to expect. Yellow is paternity or maternity ; 
it. is the yellow ray of the spectram which causes 
the germ to shoot. Red figures ambition; indigu, 
the spirit ef rivalry; green, the love of change, 
fickleness ; black, favoritism: white, unity, univer- 
sality. In addition to the seven primitive colours, 
gray indicates power; brown, prudery; pink, 
modesty; silver-gray (semi- white), feeble love ; !i 

(somi-violet), feeble friendship; pale pink, fa's- 





he has thousands in his possession; that man is 


shame, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








C. B. must consult one of the faculty, and never again 
be guilty of the folly ef addressing such a letter to the 
editer of a public journal, 

A. L.—An oath is an invocation tothe Diety, to testify 
to the truth er falsehood ef a statement, to witness a 
pledge, a promise, oran engagement. Its sulemnity is 
Only excelied by its awful responsibility. A promise or 
declaration uot ratified by oath, is a matter that concerns 
the individual conscience. An oath, on the contrary, 
appeals to, and affects the universal conscience, 


Joax.—There is certainly ne harm in playing at cards, 
if the game is merely for amusement and to please the 
mind, The evil is that money is almost always at stake, 
and thus the game, in iteelf quite harmless, is abused. 


T. H.—You ought to be above giving way to violent 
bursts of passion, It is no sign of strength, but it is a 
sign of weakness—for a man te allow his temper to take 
‘him captive, and whirl him bither and thither as a tem- 
pest whirls a thiatledown. The ery faculty of wrath is 
no doubt a useful one when well mana But, like 
other inflammable things, it must always be kept in cum- 
plete subjection, as when it once gets the upper hand it 
rages and destroys without discrimiuating. 


Lrvz.x Lovisx.—Your hair isa brightauburn, and with 
dlue eyes we must consider you fair, 


8. W. D.—It isa mere truism that “ to-morrow never 
comes,” but very few accept it as true, What says 
Horace— 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own; 

He who, secure within himself, can say, 

haar 1 do thy worst! for I have lived to- 
ye 


L. M.—A marriage solemnised in the Church of Eng- 
Aand, agreeably to the rules or laws of the said ehurch, is 
strictly legal, whether between Jew or Gentile. It is a 
matter of religious faith for either party to such a mar- 
riage to huve the ceremony performed in a second church 
or synagogue, 

Avice and ELgawor must wait for a reply to their ad- 
vertisement, 


F. W. B.—We strongly advise you to try gymnasiums, 
it properly applied they will have a tendency to i 
your stature, 


0. H.—We do not know how to advise you in the 
matter of your hair combiogs. You evidently had them 
umde up cheaply. Before having combings made up, by 
sending a stamped-directed envelope to J. Olver, 76, 
High Street, Borough, = will receive full instructions 
on this and similar matters. In reply to your query as to 
the fashion for hair, we should refer you te the same 
quarter, By sending stamps you can have photos of the 
leading styles. The ** Depilatory” supplied by this firm 
really does remove guperfiueus hair without harm; 


Grace M,—Your writing shows a great wavt of care 
and practice, The work can te had of any bookseller, 


E. W.—Without answering E. W's queation of law— 
whether a man ean marry a deceased wife's mother—we 
will appeal to his own conscience as to the thoughts he 
must have of the lawsof morality, We decline to injure 
tne feelings of our readers by any further diacussion on 
this matter. 


GuiLLaums.—Your poetry is declined with thanks, 


M. C.—There are many works on dancing, but none of 
them would be sufficient for an amateur to learn from 
without some lessous, 


A. M.—Your MSS is not up to our standsrd, It is not 


our rule to return them, but will do so this once if you 
send for it, 
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should think is the best house. 


Jerssix, twenty-six, medium height, dark brown bair and | 
eyes, would like tocorrespond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Is of a loving disposition, | 
fond of home and children. 

Emity, eighteen, domesticated, dark brown hair, biue | 
eyes, considered good-lookiug, would like to correspond 
pr @ yougg mau in a good position. Must be fond of 

ome. 

Lourg, eighteen, medium height, dark, accomplished, 
would like to correspond with a tall, fair geutieman, 
about twenty-three. 


Dax.—Negretti and Zambra’s, Holborn Circus, “i 


MOTH-EATEN, 


I had a beautiful garment, 
And I laid it by with care; 

I folded it close with lavender leaves 
In a napkin fine and fair; 

“It is far too costly” I said, 
* For one like me to wear.” 


Bo never at mornor evening 
[pat my garmenton; . 

It lay by itself, under clasp and key, 
In the perfumed desk alone, 

Its wonderful ‘broidery hidden 
Till many a day had goue, 


Theré were guests who came to my portal, 
There were friends who sat with me, 

And clad in soberest raiment 
{ bore them company ; 

I knew that I owned a beautiful robe, 
Though its splendour nove might see. 


There were poor who stood at my portal, 
There were orphaned sought my care; 
I gave them the tenderest pity, 
Bus had nothing beside to spare; 
I had only the beautiful garment, 
And the raimeut for daily wear, 


At last, on a feast day's coming, 
I thought in my dress to shine ; 

I would please myself with the lustre 
Of its shifting colours fine; 

I would walk with pride in the marvel 
Of its rarely rich design, 


So out from dust I bore it~ 
The lavender fell away— 
And fold on fold I held it up 
To the ee my, be pe of the day; 
Alas! The glory rished 
While there in its e it lay, 


Who seeks for the fadeless beauty 
Must seek for the use that seals 
To the grace of a constant blessing 
‘The beauty that use reveals, 
For into the folded robe alone 
The moth with its blighting sterJs, M,E.S, 





J. A. T., a widower, i one th d five hundred, 
would like to correspond with a lady between thirty-five 
and forty. Respondent must be of a loving disposition, 
and fond of home, 


Brxunaup, twenty-three, good-looking, would like to 
—- with a young woman about twenty, domesti- 
ca 


Bos H., Joun 8.,and Sam M., three friends, wish to 
cerrespond with three young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Bob H. is twenty, tall, durk blue eyes, and con- 
sidered good-looking. John S. ia twenty-thres, medium 
height, , grey eyes, fond ofhome, Sim M. is twenty- 


Emturye would like to correspond with a dark young 
gentleman, 

Harttiz W., nineteen, would like to correspond with a 
respectable mechanic, She has dark,hair, dark blue eyes, 
is of a loving tion, and very fond of home aud 


| children, 


A. B., twenty, medium height, good means, would like 
to orrespond with @ young fay about nineteen, with a 
viéw to matrimony. 

Loris, Lity, and Luvcr, three friends, would like to 
receive carte-de-visites of three young ladies. - Lottie 
is nineteen, and considered good-looking, Lily is twenty, 
light-complexioned, Lucy is nineteen, good-lookiy, 
and medium height, 

Lo, twenty-four, medium height, hazel eyes, good- 
looking, musical, fond of home, would like to correspond 
witha Lancashire yourg lady who must be good-loviiug, 
medium height, 

Rompina Ross, seventeen, grey eyes, would like to 
correspond with a fair young gen 


CoMMUNIGATIONS BRECKIVED ; 


J. W. G. is responded to by—Roda, nineteen, .Thinis 
he is all she requires, 

Mantay by—Alfred C., private in H.M’s 107th band, 
dark lexion, medi height, considered good-ovk- 
ing. 

Vourcan by—Cassie, medium height, dark hair aad eyes, 
cousidered good-looking, domesticated, of a loving di- 
position. 

Criocrs by—Gisela, medium height, blue eyes ani 
golden hair, 

Po.tiz by—Happy Jack, nineteen, dark hair, hazel eye:, 
foud of home, 

Caractacus by—Jenuie W., seventeen, dark, considared 
gvod-luoking. 
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four, medium height, fair, curly hair, Bespondenta 





must be fond of home, 
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